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ST. LUKE II 


And it came to pass in those days, that 
there went out a from Caesar 
Augustus, that all the world should be 
taxed. 


decree 


(And this taxing was first made when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria.) 


And all went to be taxed, every one 
into his own city. 


And Joseph also went up from Galilee, 
out of the city of Nazareth, into Ju- 
daea, unto the city of David, which 1s 
called Bethlehem; (because he was of 
the house and lineage of David) 


To be taxed with Mary his espoused 
wife, being great with child. 


And so it was, that, while they were 
there, the days were accomplished that 
she should be delivered. 


And she brought forth her first-born 
son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger; be 
cause there was no room for them in 
the inn. 


And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. 


And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
round about them: and they 
were sore afraid. 


shone 


And the angel said unto them, Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to 


all people. 


1] 


For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. 


And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, lying in a manger. 


And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host prais 
ing God, and saying, 


Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men. 


And it came to pass, as the angels were 
gone away from them into heaven, the 
shepherds said to one another, Let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see 
this thing which is come to pass, which 
the Lord hath made known unto us. 


And they came with haste, and found 
Mary, and Joseph, and the babe lying 
in a manger. 


And when they had seen it, they made 
known abroad the saying which was 
told them concerning this child. 


And all they that heard it wondered 
at those things which were told by the 
shepherds. 


But Mary kept ali these things, and 
pondered them in her heart. 


And the shepherds returned, glorify 
ing and praising God for all the things 
that they had heard and seen. as it was 
told unto them... . 
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Personalized Stationery! 


HARVEY J. YEATON, BM3 








S. COAST GUARD CUTTER INGHAM 


Box 540, Norfolk, Virginia 











I, YOU are one of the many thousands of Coast Guardsmen who has 
expressed a wish for personalized stationery you will be pleased to learn that 
you can now obtain such stationery from the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PRESS, IN‘ 
215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland! 


Your own personal stationery 1s now available! We are prepared to supply 
stationery that carries an appropriate Coast Guard illustration (see above), plus 


your own name and complete address! 


It’s an easy matter to order your own distinctive stationery. We need only 
your name, rating, and complete address. With this information available, we 
will be prepared to deliver your stationery to any part of the continental limits 
of the United States! 

The price? You'll be surprised! Two hundred sheets of personally imprinted 
stationery, plus one hundred envelopes, costs merely ten dollars! We pay postage 
within the continental limits of the United States. 


You'll receive stationery that is of generous proportions not a skimpy 
ibbreviated sheet of inferior paper stock. Your stationery will measure more 
than eight inches wide by eleven inches deep ——- the most desirable size of letter- 
writing paper. Orders will be filled within ten days after receipt of payment. 


If you are one of those Coast Guardsmen who has always wanted your 
own personal stationery, we suggest that you send check or money order in 
:mount of ten dollars to the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PREss, INC., 215 West Street, 
Annapoli d. Sorry, no C.O.D. orders accepted. 


—S=>~> 
The Capital-Grazette Press. Ine. 


215 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 

















The Precious Gift of Speech 


One of the precious gifts of life is 
speech. From babyhood on, it is the 
bridge to understanding, friendship 
and love. 

There was a day when the power 
of speech was limited by the range of 
the human voice. Now there are no 
barriers of time or distance. You 
have but to speak into the telephone 
to be in touch with almost anyone 
—quickly, easily and at low cost. 


Just a few days ago the number of 
telephones in the United States 
reached fifty million, or one for about 
every three people. 

‘These telephones are operated by 
the Bell System and fifty-three hun- 
dred other telephone companies. 

All play an essential part in the 
nation’s service and they join to- 
gether in commemorating this new 
milestone in telephone progress. 


THE 50 MILLIONTH 
TELEPHONE 


‘The big story is not in mere num- 
bers but in what all these telephones 
mean to the country. 

By the quick interchange of news 
and views, the telephone has united 
millions of people. By its services for 
industry and the armed forces, it has 
become a front-line soldier in de- 
fense. The lines of communication 
that help the nation to grow also 
bind it together to keep it strong. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
AND FIFTY-THREE HUNDRED 
OTHER TELEPHONE COMPANIES 





vast breeding areas inaccessible to other aircraft or 
spray equipment. Leopoldville residents are reported now 
to be as safe from carrier insects as are New Yorkers. 


WORLD WITH 


CONGO ‘'COPTER—Health authorities of the Belgian 
Congo have won a battle against dread disease-carrying 
insects. Sikorsky S-51 helicopters spray insecticides on 


AROUND THE 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





“DRY RUN” RESCUE— Here a Navy HOSS Sikorsky heli- 
copter awaits the loading of a “wounded” man carried 
on a stretcher improvised of poles and Navy jackets. 
This pickup was part of a practice operation for search 
and rescue helicopters and survival parties. The HO3S 
Sikorsky is specially equipped to carry litter patients. 


t ; 
UNUSUAL CARGO—This crashed Army L-19 liaison plane 
was salvaged with ease in Korea by an Army Sikorsky 
H-19 helicopter. Two trips were needed to fly the dam- 
aged wings, engine and fuselage (above, in cargo sling) to 
a repair depot. Army Sikorsky helicopters are now solv- 
ing hundreds of tough, unusual transportation problems. 





hy sts ‘ 
SPECIAL AIRLIFT— A wounded veteran, after 
months in a North Korean PW camp, is car- 
ried from an Army Sikorsky H-19 helicopter 
to a South Korean hospital in Seoul. As in 
earlier prisoner exchange activities, Army 
Sikorsky helicopters played a big part in the 
post-truce prisoner exchange, providing airlift 
for repatriated soldiers and other personnel. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Four Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 











AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Retired Chief Writes Words 
Of Wisdom For Kid Seaman 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


I just received my October issue of the 
MAGAZINE and while going through it page 
by page, column by column, I was startled 
by a letter from a lad who feels that the 
Coast Guard does not recognize his abilities. 
He complains because he has been put to 

Well, who 
He should be 


alongside 


work alongside other seamen 
in hell does he think he is? 
very proud to work other sea 
men in any 
Little 


that there 


men because the best damn 


Service are our Coast Guard seamen 
does this complaining guy know 
who have college 


are many other 


backgrounds. 


seamen 


No doubt this guy who now considers 
himself too good to associate with seamen 
will, when discharged, have a lot of boast 
ing to do about how faithfully he served 
He sounds like that type. 
mad to think that 


his country. 

I'm damned anyone 
would try to low-rate a seaman by the mere 
fact of having attended college for one year! 
Hell's fire 
That guy should hang his head in shame 
Whether he knows it or not, he’s working 
beside a MAN when he works alongside a 
Coast Guard seaman, not a bum! 


who does this guy think he is? 


I have great respect for a college educa 
tion but your poor opinion of your asso 
ciates shows that you have gained very little 
knowledge of human relations during the 
brief period you spent in college. I did not 
even go to high school but I did not have 
to go to high school or college to learn 
that there are other people in this world 
yourself. In grammar school they 
taught us to recognize and respect the rights 
and dignity of others. And 
School I learned the Ten Commandments. 
Maybe that 
return to the early 


beside 
in Sunday 


dissatisfied young man should 


teachings of grammar 
school and Sunday School. 

I would like to suggest to that dissatis 
fied young man that he make a real effort 
to get acquainted with other seamen and 
mates. He 


boatswain’'s might get to like 
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even if they are loud at 
Take a good look at them and see 
if I'm not right! 


them if he tried 
times. 


Sincerely, 
JIM MAHAN, BMC (Ret.). 
+ * * 


This Letter Should Be Read 
By All Hands Evervwhere 


Boston, Mass. 

In the Coast Guard our men have much 
that they can be justly proud of, in fact, 
as Service men they have no superiors, but 
there are certain things which in all honesty 
we'll have to admit we cannot be proud of. 
In fact, these things which not only hurt 
the good name of the Service, but are harm- 
ful to the individuals composing it. 

If I were asked to list the most unattrac- 
live features of our daily life, I would un- 
hesitatingly commence with idle and loose 
profanity and obscenity. The majority of 


Call For Young America 

The entrance examinations for the Coast Guard Academy have 
been scheduled for February 23-24, 1953. 

Eligibility is based on a competitive examination which will be 
conducted in 109 major cities. There are no Congressional appoint- 
An applicant must be between the 
ages of 17 and 22, a high school senior or graduate with 15 units 
to his credit by June 30, 1954. The 15 units must include three in 
English, two in algebra and one each in plane geometry and physics. 

To be physically eligible, a man must be in perfect health, be- 
tween 66 and 76 inches in height, with proportionate weight, have 
uncorrected 20/20 vision in each eye, and a minimum of 20 vital 


ments or geographical quotas. 


serviceable natural teeth. 





The Coast Guard Academy at New London, Conn., prepares 
career officers during a four-year course of academic studies and mili- 
tary training which earns them a bachelor of science degree in en- 
gineering and a commission as ensign in the Coast Guard. 

Qualified military personnel may also take the examinations. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Commandant (PTP), U. S. 
Coast Guard, Washington 25, D. C. 


men do not indulge in this useless and de- 
grading practice, but there are sufficient num- 
bers composing the minority whose constant 
use have forced all of us to listen to it. 
Not only that, I'll bet there are a lot of you 
who have some of your dear ones, while 
you were showing them around your ship— 
your home—subjected to the mortifying ex- 
perience of having some foul-mouthed 
youngster, from behind a bulkhead, blurt 
out language that caused your mother, sister 
or sweetheart to recoil and blush with shame. 
Were you embarrassed? Certainly! But 
what could you do? Nothing, because you 
didn’t think it would accomplish anything 
to make a point officially of an individual 
case of a condition that has gotten to be so 
general as this has. 

Now, let’s cut out the profanity and ob- 
scenity ourselves and then MAKE any inde- 


cent shipmate cut out filthy talk! 
* * * 


This Is One Of Many Letters 
Replying To Unsatisfied Guy 


Huntington, West Virginia. 

I have just read, with great enjoyment 
and hilarity, the heart-rending letter in your 
October issue from ‘‘Unsatisfied’’ of the 
STORIS and have been fruitlessly searching 
through the Personnel Manual for the rat- 
ing of Architectural Landscaper. Maybe 
the Commandant can open up the rating. 
There is a great need for it in the Coast 
Guard! 

It is obvious why ‘‘Unsatisfied’’ has not 
been rushed with orders from Headquarters 
to strike for Photographer's Mate or Printer; 
those are hard rates to crack and there are 
only openings once in a great while. If he 
is so smart and has such a well rounded 
education he should realize that his service 
as photographer or printer, or even ‘‘Land- 
scaper,’’ aren’t particularly needed and 
shou!d apply himself in another field. I 
believe, and am sure I will be backed up by 
every other Coast Guardsman, that if a 
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non-rated man sets his sights on a crow and 
makes a conscientious endeavor, work 
will not go unnoticed by his superiors. 

I quote from the letter: ‘‘They say nasty 
things to me if I don’t do what they say.” 
Oh. Brother! There's always someone who 
doesn't get the word. The 
any military organization is the ability and 
willingness to take orders. This kid just 
coesn’t have it. 

He keeps harping on his advanced educa- 
tion and how he would be ordering around 
the poor saps who have the misfortune not 
to possess a sheepskin. It only sounds like 
the rantings of an incurable egotist and will 
fail on deaf ears on all sides. When he has 
acquired the kind of education they don’t 
teach in architectural college someone may 
listen with the Military 
Training Program now in effect there are 
many college men in the Those 
with one year of college are a dime-a-dozen 
and rate no special privileges from the Coast 
Guard. They weren't begged to enlist; in 
fact, they're lucky to be in. 

I may not be qualified to submit the above 
criticism but I have had at least a semester 
of college work (that makes me only half 
as good as “‘Unsatisfied’’) and a year at sea, 
all of it as a non-rated man serving as mess- 
cook, deckhand, and other ‘‘Peon’’ jobs. 

I read your excellent article on the USS 
MENGES and her CO, CDR F. M. McCabe. 
I had the privilege of serving under CDR 
McCabe at the Marine Inspection Office in 
Huntington, W. Va., for 18 months. He 
is one in a million. 


his 


prerequisite in 


Furthermore, 


service. 


Sincerely yours, 
JACK S. ROBERTSON, YN2. 
+ * * 
Owner Of Trailer Wonders Why 
C. G. Won’* Pay Transportation 
Coast Guard Training Station, 
Groton, Connecticut. 

We would like to know just why the 
Government will not pay for the shipping 
of servicemen’s trailers. Doesn't the Gov- 
ernment realize that it is cheaper to ship a 


Immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates 











which apply in your 


territory can be yours on this complete, low cost Automobile Insurance Policy 


GO 
cos 


VERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce 
ts to you because they deal direct with a highly selected and specialized 


class of policy holders. Protection against loss from bodily injury and prop- 


erty damage, liability . 
prehensive personal liability aa 


. medical payments... accidental death . .. com- 
comprehensive fire and theft coverage. * Covers 


collision damage to your car. Covers towing. Remember, once a policy holder, 


A 





MAIL 


THE 


COUPON 


FOR 


FULL 


DETAI 


trailer tha 
niture? 


The cost of shipping 4,500 pounds of 


or abroad. 


INSURANCE is always available to YOU! Men who know Coast 
Guard problems handle your policies. 


vailable ONLY to officers and first three grades non-commissioned officers. 


HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLIC 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the U. S. 

It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furni- 

ture, jewelry and valuable effects. Insures you against 14 named 
perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost, 








GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
Crockett and Presa Streets 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
San Antonio, Texas (18) 


Address 
Age Single 
Annual 
Mileage 
Ages of 
Business Use? Drivers 

2 Great Policies for Preferred Coast Guard Personnel 


Car Description 


SS) 








1,000 
proximately $370.00 plus the cost of pack 
The 


trailer 


n it is to ship a household of fur furniture a distance of miles is ap 


ing. cost of transporting an average 


distance is Only about 


total and it 


size the same 


the 





$250.00. This is cost 
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Guard Headquarters but it is felt that the 
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The U. S. 
aggressively, 
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Twenty- 


Entered 


vigorously. 


includes full insurance coverage on the trailer 
trip. 
contention 


or the entire 
that 
own trailers be 
If the Government 
trailers it 


our many service 


men do not and will not 
cause of this one reason. 
paid for transportation of would 
result in more service personnel buying trail 
The Government would save thousands 
Doesn't make in the 
appropriation-slashing, budget- 


administration? 


ers, 


Phone 2332. (Address all 


»f dollars this sense 


five cents the copy. economic, 


as second-class mail matter meeting days of the present 


Md., under Act of Congress, A Group of Trailer Owners, 
CGTS, Groton, Connecticut. 
+ * * 
Writer Of This Letter Shows 
He Has World Of Common Sense 
New York, N. Y. 
the article written in the Octo 
ber issue of the MAGAZINE, by the 
feeble lad on the CGC STorIs, -1 


uard. News published in these 


all hands but must not 





of this publication 
Guard 
serves 


icial nature 
interests of the Coast 
Coast Guard Magazine 





In reading 
1953, 


minded 


Chicago — 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


Kansas City 


1953 


must say that I had quite a laugh. I think 
if this stuffed shirt cry baby put his abili 
work (if any) he might be able to 
give a few orders himself some day. 


San Francisco 


No. Zi 


Los Angeles 


ties to 
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Does he think that he gave the good old 
U. S. Coast Guard a break by coming in? 
Personally, I think they did him one. It 
appears to me that this boy should try to 
better the Coast Guard, rather than to think 
of his own interests or benefits. 

He stated that the Coast Guard advances 
men who haven't near the educational back- 
ground he has, yet he remains a seaman. 
Now I wonder whose fault that is! I hap- 
pen to be one of those uneducated Boat- 
swain’s Mates, so to speak, but I didn’t 
have life handed to me on a silver platter 
as this lad probably did. My education 
started in my line of work when I was less 
than five years old. I also don’t think the 
Coast Guard has given me anything except 
an excellent opportunity, and if any man 
wants to get ahead he has to apply himself 
and take advantage of the many opportuni- 
ties, 

My advice to that boy is to put that cne- 
cell brain in gear and start being of some 
use to the Coast Guard the remaining short 
time he has to serve. I have always said that 
a man that can’t take an order and carry it 
out cheerfully isn’t capable of giving one. 
I would like to go on giving my points of 
view, but you see I am an uneducated Boat- 
swain’s Mate without any journalistic talents 
or knowledge. 


An Uneducated Career Man. 





Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











Ht FIRST step in arranging a mutual 

transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In thiscol 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
“ager .oO correspond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred. 


JOSEPH MARTINEZ, JR., RM3, CGC 
MCCULLOCH, 427 Commercial St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. (3rd District) 

KENNETH L. LINDSEY, CS2, CGC 
PONTCHARTRAIN, Box 1010, Long 
Beach, Calif. (2nd Ditsrict) 

LUCIO P. MARLING, SN, CGC PONT- 
CHARTRAIN, Box 1010, Long Beach, 
Calif. (7th or 8th Ditsrict) 

MAX SCHOLZ, EN3, CGC SWEETGUM, 
Mayport, Fla. (3rd District) 

HAROLD G. LYLES, CS1, Monterey LB 
Sta., Monterey, Calif. (3rd, 5th, 7th 
or 8th District) 

RHULON FOWLER, SO2(P), CGC 
MENDOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (Any 
Unit except Weather Ship) 

JOHN B. DAVIS, EN2, CGC BARBERRY, 
CG Base, Portsmouth, Va. (2nd or 9th 
District) 

JAMES CIARLITTO, SN, and JAMES 
CZECH, FN, both of Umatilla Light- 
ship, c/o CG Base, Seattle, Wash. (Light- 
ship or Lightstation on East Coast) 
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C. F. MCDOUGAL, SA, CGC DoGwoop, 


Pictures of the Month -» 


cA, FIRST glance the two photos on the adjacent page may 
appear to be of a frivilous nature — and that’s all right! Truly, 
these wives of Coast Guard officers and enlisted men were in a 
happy and carefree mood when the photographer pointed his 
lens at them. However, these good Coast Guard wives were 
not gathered together for the mere purpose of personal frivolity. 
In back of the carefree postures and bappy smiles that make 
these two pictures outstanding, there lie the serious objectives 
of a small organization known as the Coast Guard Wives Clubs. 

There are not many local chapters of the Coast Guard Wives 
Clubs but this is not difficult to understand. The main objective 
of the Coast Guard Wives Club is to aid in solving unofficial 
problems that may confront any member of the Coast Guard. 
Obviously, many wives of Coast Guardsmen can find excuses 
for not taking an interest in such an unselfish organization. But 
let us remind those wives that the good people pictured on the 
adjacent page also have the customary housekeeping duties that 
confront all wives! 

When it became apparent in Kodiak, Alaska, that there was 
need for a station nursery these wives did not scream to high 
heaven that such a nursery should be built from official Gov- 
ernment funds; instead they banded together with a determina- 
tion to do something about raising funds via their own personal 
enterprises ——- a rare determination in these days of expecting 
Government handouts. 

These Coast Guard Wives decided to present a variety show 
for the entertainment of personnel and for the more important 
purpose of raising funds for the creation of a nursery. At this 
point we should perhaps mention that these wives are married 
to officer and enlisted personnel at Spruce Cape Loran Station, 
the Air attachment and the Cutters BITTERSWEET. SEDGE and 
CLOVER, all situated in Kodiak, Alaska. The obvious difficulties 
of maintaining a happy household in distant Alaska did not 
phase these wives! 

The four wives pictured in the upper photo were the hit of 
the variety show with their singing of ‘“‘Squawks Along the 
Yukon” and a tricky dance on snowshoes, —- yes, we said a 
dance on snowshoes! Left to right, the four squaws are Marge 
Smith, Jean Thompson, Barbara Brandon and Ruth Engel. 

Pictured in the lower photo are officers of the two Coast Guard 
Wives Clubs in Kodiak, Alaska. Their happy smiles indicate 
the success of their variety show. Left to right: Mrs. Charles 
R. Lee, Mrs. D. E. Wadsworth, Mrs. Glenn C. Thompson, Mrs. 
James D. Brandon and daughter Jean, Mrs. William A. Clubb, 
Mrs. B. F. Engel, Mrs. William K. Bailey and Mrs. Glen L. 
Smith and daughter Kathy. 


c/o F.P.O., San Francisco, Calif. 











(7th 





Box 31, Vicksburg, Miss. (3rd or 9th 
District) 

JAMES O. WILLIAMS, SN, CGC ESCA- 
NABA, c/o F.P.O., San Francisco, Calif. 
(2nd, 8th, 9th District or East Coast) 

PAUL R. TRACY, SN, CGC ESCANABA, 
c/o F.P.O., San Francisco., Calif. (East 
Coast) 

JOE RILEY, SN(GM), CGC ESCANABA, 


or 8th District) 

VINCENT D. PIETRAS, EM3, and JO- 
SEPH MILLA, RD3, CGC PANDORA, 
Box 4648, San Juan, Puerto Rico. (2nd, 
3rd or 9th District) 


JACK W. LEWIS, SN, Point No Point 


Light Sta., Ridge, Md. (Mich. or 9th 
District) 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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TRIBUTES TO SOME PEOPLE WE ALL LIKE: 











WAGGING PEACE IS 


This is an especial salute for the men and women 
in the “enlisted ranks” of Uncle Sam’s armed forces. 
Whether serving at home or overseas, these people 
have elected to put 10, or 20, or 30 years of their 
lives against the essential job of holding a hard 
core of trained personnel ready to man the imple- 
ments of national defense. 


As a nation, we live a long ery from that day in 
April, 1775, when a handful of rugged Colonists 
lifted their muskets from their mantel-pieces and 
went to meet the enemy at Concord. 


Amazing as this country’s ability has been to turn 
its people and its production swiftly from needs of 
peace to those of emergency, it is also grimly clear 
that a man cannot come home from the office and 


DEADLY ACRID FLAMES spurt from a white phosphorus grenade as 
Corporal Henry W. Roark signals his flame thrower into action for the final 
assault on an “‘enemy”’ pillbox. Corporal Roark, fire team leader of a rifle 
squad at Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., will see no enemy during 
this problem, is prepared for the real thing in time of war. 





by Epcar A. Guest 


They are the strength of freedom’s wall, 
The men and women, one and all, 

Who serve by land and sea and sky 
That liberty shall never die; 
Sworn all to keep our country free 

From every threat of tyranny. 


Army, and Navy and Marine! 

All that life holds for us they mean. 
Those Air Force lads who hasten by 
Are valiant guardians of the sky, 
And those who stand at lonely posts 
Are brave defenders of our coasts. 


G.1.’s or Gobs or Leather Necks! 

The humblest boy who swabs the decks, 
The Wacs and Waves, at work or ease, 
For us are freedom’s guarantees, 

{/l are our stalwart, steadfast friends. 
On them our way of life depends. 


Brave youth! Draftee or Volunteer 

It matters not. When foes appear 
Who would destroy our glorious land, 
Behind the wall you build we stand, 
Assured that freedom, by your worth, 
Shall never perish from the earth. 


If you would like a reprint of this poem, suitable for framing, write 


Chrysler Corp., Dept. RS3, 341 Massachusetts Ave., Detroit, Mich. 40 MM TWIN MOUNT SCOWLS DEFIANTLY from the after-island gun 

Copyright 1953 Chrysler Corporation tub of the U.S.S. Tarawa as AB 3/c John Robertson mans the No. 1 loader 
during general quarters. John enlisted in the Navy in 1950, spent 6 months 
in special schools after boot camp. Unmarried, John plans to see the world 
This advertisement appears in LIFE December 7, 1953 as he furthers his own career in the Navy. 
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ENLISTED WOMEN 


the Army, 


Navy, Air Force and Marines are repre- 


sented by this color guard quartet. All 


voluntary enlistments, these four typify 


the loyalty to country of 46,000 women 


currently serving in the armed forces. 


THEIR CAREER... 


take down a 75 mm howitzer, or a 46-ton tank, 
or a jet plane, or a snorkel-breathing sub- 
marine, or a sky-sweeping radarscope, or a 
16-inch gunned battlewagon, and just step 
forth to meet the foe. 


Highly technical modern fighting equipment 
is both vital and hard to handle. The people 
who man and serve these devices must be 


trained long and hard and well. In times of 


peace, especially, there will not be much glory 
for the folks who take on this job. 


But, peace or war, there can be only gratitude 
in the hearts of their civilian neighbors for the 
diligence with which they dedicate the good 
years of their lives to these jobs, 


ca a 


Yes, the people of Chrysler Corporation are 
proud to tip their hats deep to those people in 
the enlisted ranks of the U.S. Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marines, and Coast Guard. 


Without them standing by, armed might would 
not be very mighty. 


This message about people we all like is presented 

by your PLYMOUTH— DODGE— DE SOTO 

CHRYSLER—DODGE “‘JOB-RATED” 
TRUCK dealers, and 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Enjoy ‘‘Medallion Theatre” . . . dramatic entertain- 


ment for all the family . every week. CBS-TV, 
See local paper for time and station. 


THE NATION’S ONLY NAVY 
from 1790 to 1798, the U.S. Coast 
Guard is still making history in pio- 
neering new developments of sea 
rescue and coastal defense. Here, a 
helicopter, unaided, dips a lone crash 
survivor from the sea. Under the 
Navy in war, the Coast Guard is now 
controlled by the Treasury Dept. 


PHOTOS BY PHILIPPE HALSMAN 


THIRSTY WING TANK rapidly consumes 230 gallons as S/Sgt. Robert 
Dieffenderfer refuels his T-33 jet trainer at the end of a routine flight. 
Attached to the Sth Fighter Interceptor Squadron at McGuire Air Force 
Base, N.J., Crew Chief Dieffenderfer, a skilled technician at only 26, has sole 
responsibility for maintenance and upkeep of $100,000 plane. 


RUGGED TRAINING for rugged soldiers is all part of Army life, as M/Set. 
James Matthews shows two recruits the ropes at Ft. Dix, N. J. Only 29, 
Matthews is top sergeant over 234 men in the 60th infantry regiment. A 
typical career man, Matthews is married, has two children, plans to “try for 
20 years, then buy a place at the shore and just fish.” 





Ax EFFORT was made in last 
month’s edition of this publication 
to destroy what we feel is a ridicu- 
lous state of alarm that has spread 
throughout all the branches of the 
Armed Forces, this state of alarm 
having to do with fears that the 
United States Congress is prepared 
to butcher the rightful benefits and 
privileges of Service personnel. 

We feel that this state of alarm 
is unjustified and we have very 
strong feelings about those news- 
papers and magazines that are adding 
to this alarm by printing every du- 
bious report that comes over the 
horizon without first investigating 
the authenticity of such reports. 

What personnel of the Armed 
Forces need at this time is some de- 
gree of assurance that their careers 
are not going to be tampered with. 
Personnel are being victimized by 
an endless chain of unreliable gossip 
that stems from a few newspaper 
and magazine reports that have not 
been accurately appraised. And, of 
course, these disturbing rumors have 
been receiving vindictive aid and 
support by those persons who are 
able to think only in terms of poli 
tics and are eager to embarrass the 
administration in Washington. 

Let’s look at the situation calm- 
ly. In November, 1952, the Amer 
ican people made known. their 
They sent to the White 
House and to the halls of Congress 
a new team. This team had a defi 
nite mandate from the people. That 
mandate was to investigate the vast 
outlays of public funds and to re 
duce these outlays where possible. 

What happened? Scarcely had 
the excitement of the Inaugural in 
January subsided than rumors, 
alarms and fears beset the personnel 
of the Armed Forces. We will not 
dignify these rumors by naming each 
of them, but suffice it to say that 
whenever the new administration 
cancelled a shipbuilding contract or 


wishes. 


an aviation engine contract or any 


contract, such action was 
greeted by excited predictions that 
the personnel of the Armed Forces 


similar 
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were destined to suffer in various 
ways and means. 

Without entering the 
versial field of politics, we wish to 
point out that a contract for an out- 
moded ship or an outmoded engine 
is worthless, is indeed a circumstance 
that could only bring a smile to the 
faces of our potential enemies over- 
seas! 


contro- 


Rumors flew fast and furiously 
while Congress was in session but 
it was not until Congress adjourned 
in mid-summer that the rumors be- 
gan to take on gigantic shapes. It 
was then, after adjournment, that 
Congressmen, individually and in 
small groups, began to go to work 
on their respective committee duties, 
gathering information that will take 
definite shape next month (Janu- 
ary) when Congress will again sit 
in formal session. 

Right now, individual Congress- 
men are busily engaged in gathering 
essential information. This means 
that there has been much question- 
‘ng, much searching, much seeking. 
This is good; this is right: this is 
proper! Yet there are those mis- 
guided souls who look with alarm 
upon the efforts of duly-elected 
Congressmen to acquaint themselves 
with various conditions and situa- 
tions — and it is these viewers-with- 
alarm who have been doing a grave 
injustice to the individual officer and 
enlisted man of the Armed Forces. 

For example, when certain Con- 
gressmen started to look into the 
circumstances relating to the asso- 
ciation of the Coast Guard with the 
Public Health Service, an instant 
conclusion was formed by many 
persons that the men of the Coast 
Guard were to have their hospital 
benefits curtailed! To that rumor 
we say “‘Ridiculous!”’ And to those 
persons who spread that rumor by 
word of mouth or by newspaper 
columns we suggest that their efforts 
might be better spent by performing 


more honest service to the men in 
uniform. 

Of course, the Coast Guard and 
the Public Health Service have been 
required to explain the details of the 
expenditure of public funds, but 
surely no one can object to this! 

And when individual Congress- 
men began to ask questions about 
the operation of Commissaries and 
Exchanges a great hue and cry went 
up that Service personnel were to be 
robbed of these benefits. Again we 
say, ‘‘Ridiculous!’’ These Congress- 
men have merely been performing 
their authorized duties. 

Where and when will all the wild 
rumors come to an end? We think 
we can answer that question. The 
rumors will disappear into thin air 
soon after the first of the year when 
Congress will reconvene and the vari- 
ous committees will complete their 
reports. The rumor mongers will 
then find need to seek cover in hur- 
ried fashion. 

Today’s situation is something 
akin to a sick man who sent for a 
doctor. The man definitely needed 
treatment, but when the doctor be- 
gan to examine the patient’s fingers 
he again protested loudly. This was 
the pattern of the entire examination. 
Every time the doctor touched the 
patient, the patient protested in 
grievous tones! By the time the ex- 
amination was finished, the patient 
was in a state of hysteria. He be- 
seeched the doctor. ‘Please don't cut 
off my legs, I need them! Please 
don’t cut off my arms! Please don’t 
remove my kidney! Please, doctor, 
please!” 

The doctor calmly addressed the 
patient (as the President and Con- 
gress will address the nation next 
month) as follows: ‘“‘There’s no 
need for major surgery. You've got 
a little fat around your midsection 
that will have to come off. You've 
let yourself get soft. Your main 
trouble is that you’ve developed a 
big hole in your wallet and there 1s 
a drainage of funds that’s got to be 
stopped. If you don’t stop that 
drainage you'll be in serious trouble! 
Other than that, you can get out of 
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bed, stop your worrying and get 
busy putting your house in good 
order! 

‘“And,”’ added the doctor, “don’t 
tell me that the condition of your 
wallet is none of my business. It 
is my business! I looked into your 
wallet while I was examining you 
and you don’t have enough money 
to pay my bill!” 

We hope the point of the forego- 
ing story needs no specific explana- 
tion. If it does need any explana- 
tion, let us remind all hands that 
the Communists’ sole hope of de- 
feating this nation is to have the 
mation spend its way into bank- 
ruptcy! 

Drawing this editorial to a con- 
clusion, we beseech every member of 
the Coast Guard to turn a deaf ear 
to every rumor and report that is 
not substantiated by evidence; and 
we beseech certain newspapers and 
magazines (not all of them) to 
write with greater perception on 
matters affecting the men who wear 
the uniforms of the Armed Forces. 





MEME ENE EEE EE EE ES EE EE EE OE EE A A I EI EE 
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Would You Like to be a Communist? 


How would you like to live (if 
you could)!) in the U.S. A. under 
a Communist regime? In case you 
have formed no opinion, maybe this 
will help you. Foliowing are out- 
lined the main features of what is 
to be known as the “United Soviet 
States of the American Republic.” 
William Z. Foster, reputed chief of 
the American Communists, set them 
forth in more detail in his book, 
“Toward A Soviet America.” 

Washington, being in almost as 
bad odor as Hollywood, in many 
minds, will be demolished, and the 
capital of the new democracy will 
be in Chicago, Detroit, or some other 
large industrial center. 

The Red Army will support the 
Government. (This may be a wel- 
come change — the present govern- 
ment having a heck of a time sup- 
porting the Army!) 

The Presidency and the Cabinet, 
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both branches of Congress, and the 
Supreme Court will be abolished. 
A Central Executive Committee will 
take over all the functions of gov- 
ernment. 

Such courts as may be needed will 
be entirely under the control of the 
CEC. 

All social organizations will be 
abolished. 

Farms will be reorganized into 
giant collectives. Farmers will be 
told what they may raise, and how 
much, and what portion they may 
call their own. 

Citizenship will be restricted to 
“useful workers.” (That means 
manual laborers, son! ) 

Railroads, industries of all kinds 
— factories, mines, power plants, 
telephones, radio stations. etc., will 
be taken over and operated by the 
state. 

Consequently, there 
need for labor unions, 


will be no 
as now con 
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told 
and 


Each worker will be 
must do, and where, 
much. 

Women at last will be liberated 
from ‘‘sex slavery.” “‘Freedom of 
sex life’’ will be everywhere encou- 
raged. (It will indeed be a wise 
child in those days that knows its 
own father!) 

Schools, colleges, and universities 
will be strictly under the rule of the 
government. The curricula will be 
gone over with a fine-tooth comb to 
eliminate bourgeois and capitalistic 
fallacies. 

Churches will be seized by the 
government —- possibly tolerated for 
a spell, under police supervision, un- 
til their ‘‘enslaved’’ members gradu- 
ally free themselves from “‘degrading 
religious superstition.” 

The press, the stage. motion pic- 
tures and radio will be taken over 
by the government. (Magazine 
editors, we suspect, will be deported 
to the uranium mines in Siberia. ) 

Charming picture, isn’t it? 

Or do you still have no opinion? 


stituted. 
what he 
for how 
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In the dark of night a lone figure steals up to a mail-box behind the Iron Curtain and furtively mails a letter. It is addressed to Radio 

Free Europe and contains facts about life in the Soviet orbit to be used on programs beamed to Eastern Europe. The letters—some mailed, 

some smuggled through underground channels—provide the West with a picture of life under the rule of the Kremlin. Together with the 

Crusade for Freedom's 21 “truth transmitters,’ they provide two-way communication between free peoples of the West and freedom- 
loving peoples of Eastern Europe. 


Freedom Crusade Is Working! 


fRicur now someone behind the Iron Curtain is 
writing and mailing a letter that may cost him his 
life. If caught, his next address may be a camp where, 
chances are, he’d work or starve to death. And yet he 
writes and his letters —- from inside Communist-run 
Eastern Europe — pour into the offices of the Crusade 
for Freedom every day. 

He is no Western spy or agent planted behind the 
enemy’s lines. He is a Bulgarian industrial worker, a 
Czechoslovak miner, or an Albanian peasant. He 
comes from a farm or any of the big cities which the 
Reds have seized: Prague, Budapset or Bucharest, 
Sofia or Warsaw. He writes and, writing, makes a sieve 
out of the Iron Curtain. Coupled with the Crusade 
for Freedom's 21 powerful Radio Free Europe trans- 
mitters, he joins a vast, two-way communication effort 
which all the Reds have not yet been able to halt. 

What does he write? Well, for one thing, he writes 
to tell America about the job which the Crusade for 
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Freedom has accomplished. A letter from Hungary, 
for example, says: “‘R.F.E. demoralizes the opportu- 
nistic Communists and disintegrates Party discipline. 
Thanks to R.F.E.’s ‘Black Book.’ the enthusiasm of 
the Red agents has decreased considerably.”’ 

R.F.E.’s “Black Book’’ is a program that denounces 
Red informers, names Communist spies and warns Red 
agents to beware of the day when they'll be called to 
answer for their crimes and their atrocities. 

‘Radio Free Europe says openly what we at home 
do not dare to say. It restores our hopes,’ says a Hun- 
garian tailor’s apprentice in a letter smuggled through 
the Curtain. 

Some letters criticize specific programs, some letters 
chide Radio Free Europe for not urging an immediate 
war of liberation and even fan-mail is received. A 
Polish girl writes the Crusade: ‘‘Dear Compatriots in 
Exile! I have fallen for your announcer Stefan Wisni- 
ewski. Please, tell me, is he young? Is he good-look- 
ing? As for myself, Iam 18 and go to school... .”’ 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: For obvious reasons it has been impossible 
for the American press to publish information about the activi- 
ties of the Coast Guard Cutter COURIER and the part it plays in 
the State Department’s program of broadcasting news to people 
trapped behind the Ircn Curtain. The story printed on this page 
does not in any way touch upon official duties of the COURIER, 
nor does it touch upon any other phase of confidential informa- 
tion. The story, prepared by the American Heritage Foundation, 
merely presents the human side of the news, presents a picture of 
the results being achieved when the truth pierces the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 








It all adds up to an impressive mailbag full of lis- 
tener reaction and proof that the Crusade for Freedom, 
in which millions of Americans have joined, is doing 
a good job of getting through and making a hit. 

Other letters send the Crusade information which 
it can use against the Reds. Such letters tell in human 
terms what life under the rule of the Kremlin is really 
like. The people behind the Iron Curtain, refusing to 
be cowed by the Red terror, write the Crusade the 
names of those who've joined the Red “‘goon squads,” 
of torturers in Communist jails, write the Crusade of 


new restrictions on their freedom, tell of arrests and 
keep the exiles who broadcast over R.E.F. informed 
of every facet of existence under Communism. 

In turn, they often ask that the Crusade help them 
with information. And so, Radio Free Europe often 
broadcasts coded messages, giving its listeners addresses 
of their long-sought sons and dear ones, telling them 
that a relative is safe in England, that a brother has 
started a new life in the U. S. 

These letters from behind the Iron Curtain, which 
are far too numerous for the Reds to censor accurately, 
arrive in post office boxes scattered throughout Western 
Europe. There, Radio Free Europe correspondents re 
ceive them and pass them on to Munich, where R.F.E.'s 
European headquarters is located. Some reach New 
York, home of the Crusade for Freedom. 

Many are mailed and are subjected only to a “‘spot- 
check,’ with the Reds opening only every hundredth 
letter; many are smuggled through the Iron Curtain 
by the underground or by refugees who've made their 
way to freedom in the West. However they come, they 
contain the inspiring message that the peoples behind 

Continued on Page 16) 


Mail bags reaching the Crusade for Freedom every day contain many letters from behind the Iron Curtain. All are anonymous, for 
obvious reasons, and are identified only by code names. R.F.E. answers many on the air, supplying such information as the whereabouts 
of relatives in the United States. 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—Does the Navy have an automatic twenty-year 
retirement policy for enlisted men? 

A.—The Navy does not have a twenty-year retire- 
ment law for enlisted personnel of the regular Navy. 
Title II of the Naval Reserve Act of 1938, which is 
still effective, established the Fleet Naval Reserve which 
permits enlisted personnel to transfer, after the com- 
pletion of twenty years’ service, or sixteen years’ serv- 
ice if a member of the Naval Service prior to 1 July, 
1925, to the Fleet Naval Reserve with retainer pay 
until they have completed a total of thirty years’ serv- 
ice upon the completion of which they shall be placed 
on the retired list with retired pay to which entitled. 
A member of the Naval Service transferred to the Fleet 
Naval Reserve and drawing retainer pay is not in time 
of peace ordered to active duty without his consent. 
Thus, unless in time of war or national emergency, the 
time between transfer to the Fleet Naval Reserve and 
the time of retirement upon completion of thirty years’ 
active and inactive service is served in an inactive status. 


* * * 


Q.—I took the examination for advancement to 
YN2 and my papers were sent to HQ on April 20, 
1953. Since that time nothing has been heard relative 
to the examination and I would Itke to learn if the 
papers were properly received and properly recorded. 
There is some reason to believe that my papers have 
been lost.—(J.W.) 

A.—Your examination for YN2 is on file at Head- 
quarters pending vacancies for YN2. 


* *” *” 


QO.—Does Headquarters contemplate holding another 
examination for Chief Storekeeper in the near future? 

A.—It is not anticipated that examinations for SKC 
will be held in the near future. 


* * * 


Q.—How many Chief Hospital Corpsmen are there 
now in the Coast Guard? How many of them are 
permanent? 

A.—There are at the present time 101 HMC’s in 
the Coast Guard; 67 of them are permanent. 
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Q.—In reference to Personnel Circular 22-53, eligi- 
bility list for promotion to Chief Petty Officer (Pro- 
visional), ts tt contemplated exhausting these lists be- 
fore another examination for the rating stated therein 
will be given to qualifying personnel throughout the 
Coast Guard? 

A.—It is contemplated that eligibility lists published 
in Personnel Circular 22-53 will be exhausted before 
new examinations for ratings stated therein will be 
given. 

* * * 


Q.—I wonder tf it is possible for Headquarters to 
give a definite answer to this problem: I have heart 
trouble and I have been advised that I can be retired 
for physical disability. However, I have approximately 

4 years of service. My question ts this: Would it be 
to my advantage to watt for retirement under pro- 
visions of the Enlisted Retirement Law or should | 
accept retirement under the provisions of the physical 
disability laws? 

A.—It is not possible to give a definite answer to 
your problem in that it would be necessary to know 
the percentage of your disability should you be found 
physically disabled and retired therefor. Your retired 
pay under the 20-year enlisted retirement law would 
be: 2!4 per cent by years of service creditable towards 
retirement of your basic pay, plus 10 per cent for good 
conduct if entitled thereto. All taxable income. If re- 
tired for physical disability your retired pay would be 
computed by one of the following methods subject 
to your election: 2!4 per cent by years of service of 
your basic pay, or the percentage of disability of your 
basic pay. The percentage of your pay equal to the per- 
centage of your disability would be exempt from in- 
come tax. Men retired for physical disability are not 
entitled to the 10 per cent additional pay for good 
conduct. 

* * 


Q.—On the 20th of March, 1953, I graduated from 
the Navy Typewriter Repair School at Great Lakes, 
Ill. I would like to know tf Headquarters contem- 
plates on assigning me to a typewriter repair unit. 
Since returning from school I havn't done any work 
whatsoever on repairing typewriters, which I was train- 
ed for, and since Headquarters has assigned me the 
IMO Designator, I would like to know tf Headquar- 
ters contemplates reassigning me. 

A.—In reply to your question you are advised that 
you have been assigned to a district wherein your spe- 
cial training should be utilized to the fullest advantage 
of the Coast Guard. It is suggested that you write an 
official request to your District Commander for consid- 
eration for an assignment where your special training 
may be utilized to a better advantage and your fuller 
satisfaction. 

+ * * 


Q.—I would like to learn the address of Frank Di- 
Pietro who ts either a CSC or a Pay Clerk. I would 
also like to learn the address of Leo Levendoski, 
BMC (L) (retired). 
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Frank DiPietro, chief commissaryman, is now at- 
tached to the Moriches Lifeboat Station, U. S. Coast 
Guard, E. Moriches, New York. Leo Levendoski, 
Boatswain, was retired from the Coast Guard | August, 
1952, and his home address is shown as 10 Barker 
Road, Scituate, Massachusetts. 

* * * 


QO.—I would like to learn where I stand on the 
YNC lst for permanent chief. 1 was Number 10 on 
the list of those who took the examination in March, 
1951. I would also like to learn tf it will be necessary 
for me to perform any specified length of duty at sea 
prior to having my Chief's rating made permanent. 

A.—You are Number 4 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as YNC. You will not be 
required to serve at sea in order to have your rating 
made permanent. 

* * * 

QO.—In reference to Personnel Circular 10-52, ts it 
contemplated that in about two years a new eligtbility 
list will be established as a result of new examinations? 

A.—Probably, under present policy. 

* * * 


QO.—Have Gehardt Smith, Winford Allen and Ly- 
don Sanuy been promoted from HMC to warrant 
grade of Pharmacist? 

A.—No. 


* * * 


Q.—In February of this year I attained the Avia- 
tion Storekeeper designator (AK) which was affixed 
to my storekeeper rating. To settle an argument, am I 
entitled to wear the same insignia as tehhe Navy Avta- 
tion Storekeepers, consisting of two wings attached 
to the two keys? 

A.—Coast Guard personnel are not authorized to 
wear and rating specialty mark of a Navy General 
Service Rating unless the rating has been specifically 
authorized in the Coast Guard Personnel Manual or a 
Coast Guard directive. Designators are used in the 
Coast Guard primarily for record purposes to identify 
personnel having special qualifications additional to 
those required for the various authorized Coast Guard 
ratings. 

x * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of William Banks who probably ts an ET (third-class 
or second-class) and ts stationed tn the Nines District? 

A.—William J. Banks, electronics technician, third 
class (provisional), is now attached to the U. S. Coast 
Guard Loran Transmitting Station, Makahuena Point, 
P. O. Box 356, Koloa, Kauai, T. H. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn the address of Sylvian F. 
Boley, BM1, who served aboard the MOJAVE during 


1941 and 1942. Hts last-known address was aboard 
the DEXTER. 

A.—Sylvan Forest Boley, boatswain’s mate, first 
class, was discharged from the Coast Guard 29 July, 
1949. His address subsequent to discharge is shown 
as 1518 Heron Drive, Mobile, Alabama. 
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Readers! Step right up and meet the saltiest group of Chief Petty 

Officers aboard any Cutter performing duty in the Pacific. Front 

row—J. E. Pinnix, GMC; J. P. Jones, BMC; C. A. Lauve, ENC: H. L. 

Hubbard, CSC. Rear row—M. A. Rosco, ETC; G. C. Baldwin, QMC; 
F. J. Taddei, ENC; H. S. Gallop, RDC. 





Q.—I would ltke to learn the address of Marshall 
Earl Klopich, GMC. 

A.—Marshall Earl Klopich, chief gunner’s mate, is 
now attached to the U. S. Coast Guard Base, 27th 
Avenue W and Commodore Way, Seattle 99, Wash- 
ington. 

* . + 

Q.—Is it possible for a rated man who ts ‘‘school 
trained’ to change his rate by going to another school? 
If so, what ts the procedure? 

A.—Generally, no. In those few instances where it 
would be advantageous to the Service, the request must 
be originated by the individual and forwarded via the 
chain of command to the Commandant (PE). The 
man must agree to accept reduction in rating to pay 
grade E-3 and upon graduation accept a designator or 
advancement to pay grade E-4. For required service 
upon graduation attention is called to Personnel Cir- 


cular No. 11-53. 


* * ~ 


Q.—Is tt posstble for Headquarters to state the ap- 
proxtmate number of enlisted men who will be retired 
between now and 30 June, 1954? There are many 
conflicting rumors about this question. 

A.—It is not possible at this time to state the ap- 
proximate number of enlisted men to be retired under 
the 20-year enlisted retirement law for the fiscal year 
ending 30 June, 1954. However, it is hoped that this 
information will become available for dissemination 
to the field by 1 January, 1954. 

* * * 

O.—I would Itke to learn my position on the list 
for advancement to Chief Storekeeper. I took the ex- 
amination in October, 1951.---(E.N.) 

A.—You are number 40 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to SKC(P). 


* * * 


Q.—How soon can I reasonably expect to be pro- 
moted to BM3(P)? I took the examination more than 
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five months ago. According to information in this Dis- 
trict, there are vacancies for the BM3 rating at this time. 
A.—Eligibility lists for advancement to petty offi- 
cer, third class are maintained by district commanders; 
therefore, it is suggested you address your inquiry to 
the commander of your district via official channels. 


* * a 


Q.——Having taken the examination for promotion 
from SN to BM3, I would like to learn what the pros- 
pects are for me to achteve promotion? 

A.—Eligibility lists for advancement to petty offi- 
cer, third class, are maintained by district commanders; 
therefore, it is suggested you address your inquiry to 
the commander of your district via official channels. 


* * * 


NO.—I would like to learn tf Headquarters contem- 
plates holding another SKC examination within the 
next two years? 

A.—It cannot be ascertained at this time as to 
whether or not an examination for SKC will be held 
within the next two years. At the present time 48 
names remain on the present eligibility list for SKC. 


* * * 


O.—We would ltke to learn our standing on the 
list for promotion from firstclass petty officer to chief 
petty officer. 

A.—Each of you has been informed by direct mail 
of your standings on the eligibility list, but this infor- 
mation is repeated here as a public service: 

BAGLEY, Robert E., BM1, Number 38. 
SOMMER, Herbert C., Jr., EN1, Number 122. 
RAY, Curtis D.,. MM1, Number 26. 
BATEMAN, John A., EN1, Number 87. 
ETHEREDGE, George C., BM1, Nuhmer 13. 
PEREIRE, John, EN1, Number 16. 
GIMBERT, Walter D., SK1, Number 49. 
MALLOCK, Russell V., BM1, Number 1. 
DAVIDSON, William G., EN1I, Number 84. 





Bowon 





“Say, how much time left on your restriction, Joe?” 
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Q.—Is it likely that “‘medical districts’’ will soon 
be established throughout the Coast Guard? If so, is 
it likely that Warrant Pharmacists will be assigned to 
each such district? 

A.—lIt is not likely that ‘“‘medical districts’’ will be 
established in forseeable future. If and when author- 
ized, the medical districts will recommend that a phar- 
macict’s officer be assigned each district. 


* * + 


O.—We would like to learn our standing on the 
list for future retirement under provisions of the en- 
listed retirement law. 

A.—Your standings are listed herewith: 

Standing as of Standing on 

Name 31 March, 1953 Eligibility List 
CROCKETT, Roy M., BMC 20- 6-26 No. 498 
ZIELINSKI, Joseph, BMC 23- 7-10 No. 212 
PASONO, Nelson A., BMCL 22- 6-21 No. 366 
CUTCHER, O. J., Machinist 0 No. 175 
JOHNSTON, John, QMC - 4- 7 No. 385 
MIDGETT, Garrett T., GSC - O- ¢ No. 318 
ADAMS, James T., RMC -11- No. 323 
MALLOCK, Russell V., BM1 No. 270 


* * 


Q.—We would like to learn our standing on the 
eligibility list for future retirement. 
A.—Your standings are listed herewith: 


Standing as of Standing on 
31 March, 1953 — Eligibility List 
23-11-22 No. 60 


Name 
PENDARVIS, Guy G., BT]! 
BELLINGER, Guy J., ETC 20- 7-16 No. 398 
SOOY, Victor A., BMC 22- 6- 1 No. 283 
DURHAM, Walter F., CSC 23- 1-26 No. 201 
PAYNE, Reuben E., BMC 23-10-13 No. 75 
TRAUSCHT, Lawrence A., ETC 20-10-23 No. 390 
CHRISTOFFERSON, S.M., BMC 21- 8- 0 No. 340 
SALMINEN, George T., ENCL 23- 7-14 No. 
SMITH, Russell W., EMC 23-11-27 No. 
MURPHY, Clifford W., BMC 22- 9- 5 


THE FREEDOM CRUSA 
| (Continued from Page 13) 
the Iron Curtain are far from cowed, are far from 
willing slaves of Moscow. They tell the West that it 
has its friends not only on this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, but behind it as well, that we must never despair 
of those who live today under the heel of Moscow. 

Listening to Radio Free Europe and writing to the 
Crusade for Freedom can be punished by death. There 
is a law behind the Iron Curtain that provides the death 
penalty for ‘‘warmongers’’ and, in Communist gobble- 
dygook, any person having contact with the West is 
suspected of ‘‘warmongering.”’ 

What the Reds are afraid of is not only R.F.E.’s 
impact but the very fact that people over whom they 
rule are regularly in touch with all the millions of 
Americans who joined to swell the ranks of the Cru- 
sade for Freedom. The Kremlin would like to choke 
off this communication and nothing worries them more 
than R. F. E. and the Crusade which are, as one letter 
says, Eastern Europe’s real ‘‘Address of Freedom.” 
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¥y OU have heard it stated 
that insurance is one of the 
most important purchases 
made by an individual. It is a 
fact which is especially appro- 
priate for the man in the serv- 
ice in view of the current 
gradual reduction of his serv- 
ice benefits. You should make 
every effort to obtain insur- 
ance protection which pro- 
vides (1) safe protection, (2) 
excellent service and (3) low 
premium dollar cost. 

Your editor recently has be- 


come aware of an outstanding 
automobile insurance com- 
pany with an enviable record 
of success in affording insur- 
ance protection to Armed 
Forces personnel at low cost. 
Established in 1936, The Gov- 
ernment Employees Insur- 
ance Company now insures 
the automobiles of over a 
quarter million Government 
Employees and members of 
the Armed Forces. Its finan- 
cial condition is excellent. It 
offers round-the-clock claim 





No 


Postage Stamp 
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If Mailed in the 
United States 


service through a nation-wide 
network of more than 500 pro- 
fessional claim  representa- 
tives located in every large 
city. 

The Company has perfected 
a unique method of operation. 
It deals directly by mail elimi- 
nating the necessity for 
agents and expensive branch 
offices. Because of the exceed- 
ingly low underwriting ex- 
pense, they can offer automo- 
bile insurance at up to 30% 
saving from standard book 
rates. 

It is to your benefit to in- 
vestigate the unusual automo- 
bile insurance service offered 
Coast Guardsmen by The 
Government Employees In- 
surance Company. 

I heartily recommend that 
you fill in the attached post- 
age-free rate inquiry card 
and find out for yourself what 
a good deal this really is for 
you. 


Postage 
Will Be Paid 
by 
Addressee 








BUSINESS 


First Class Permit No. 2028-R Sec. 34.9 


REPLY CARD 


PLL. &R. 


Washington, D. C. 








GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE CO. 
Government Employees Insurance Building 
14th & L Streets, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 





/mportant fo 
Officers + Men of 
THE COAST GUARD 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE Remember Once a 
Policy Holder, Always Eligible 


CHECK ELIGIBILITY: 
(1) Commissioned Officers (Active & Reserve) [| 
(2) NCOs (Must be in top 3 grades, married and at least 25) (_] 
(3) Household Members of Families of above [] 
COMPLETE INFORMATION IS NECESSARY .. . PLEASE PRINT 


[_] Single 
{_] Married (No. of Children)..... 


Location of Cor ° 
Year Make Model (Dix., we Cyl. ‘eee Style | Cost | Purchase Date[ |New 





/ (Used 











1. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time, 
Relation Marital Status No. of Children of Use 


2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work? One way distance is 

(b) Is car used in any occupation or busi ? (Excluding to and from work) [_] Yes 
3. Estimated mileage during next year? My present insurance expires... . 
4. Please send rate inquiry cards for distribution to my associates 
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Come On In—It’s 
a Great Outtit! 


D erinit ey. it’s a great outfit! 
You know it’s a great outfit even 
though you still are a bewildered 
kid walking along Main Street, 
U. S. A. 


You've heard about the Coast 
Guard and its dramatic rescues of 
people in distress — and if you are 
half the guy we think you are, you 
already have developed an interest 
in this Service that continues to 
serve humanity in times of war or 
peace. 

The Coast Guard doesn’t promise 
any glory road to great riches and 
success. The Coast Guard does offer 
2n opportunity for every young 
American to play his part in an 
exciting career that is based upon 
the principal of rendering aid to 
one’s fellowman. 

We recommend that every young 
American who is interested in serv- 
ing his country investigate the role 
of the U. S. Coast Guard. In the 
Coast Guard you may find greater 
opportunities than you ever dreamed 
existed elsewhere! 

For further information, contact 
your local recruiting office or write 
directly to Chief, Training and Pro- 
curement Division, U. S. Coast 
Guard Headquarters, Washington 
ye eH od 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Service That Serves Humanity 
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New Radar Available For Small Vessels 


Ti peril of collision in fog or 
darkness major hazards to small 
vessels threading their way through 
rocky 


reduced 


crowded harbors or along 


coasts has now. been 


through the magic of a new elec- 


tronic device. 


“Big Ship” radar, with its rotat- 
ing antenna and all-seeing eye is no 
longer confined to Coast Guard 
ships and other ocean-going vessels, 
but is available at moderate cost for 
use on tugs, workboats, yachts, 
motor launches, small fishing ves- 
sels, and similar craft. 


2 


. 


a 


_- 
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Yachtsmen, fishermen, other small boat enthusiasts now have “big ship” type radar at 

moderate cost, in Raytheon’s new Model 1500 ‘Mariners Pathfinder.” It's all-seeing eye 

penetrates fog and darkness to spot objects and hazards from a few yards up to 16 miles 
away. (Keep your eyes on the Ratheon radar set, boys! ) 
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The new radar has all of the es- 
sential features of its bigger prede- 
cessor, according to Raytheon engi- 
neers, who pointed out that their 
company now has more commercial 
marine radar sets in operation than 
those of all other manufacturers in 
the world combined. With this latest 
model, a captain can guide his vessel 
through a crowded harbor in thick- 
est fog or darkest night, without 
fear of colliding with other vessels 
or objects. 


Working on the standard radar 
principle, the Model 1500 sends out 
a radio signal like the rays of a 
searchlight. When these rays strike 
an object, they rebound like echoes, 
but with the speed of light. The 
radar picks up these “‘echoes’’ of its 
own signals, and translates the time 
intervals between the signal and its 
echo into distance. The direction 
and distance of objects are indicated 
on a picture scope, similar to a tele- 
vision screen. 


The Model 1500 was described as 
a pulse radar with a 10-inch scope. 
It has selective ranges of one, two, 
four, eight and sixteen miles. There 
are two units, consisting of the an- 
tenna-transmitter, which is mount- 
ed on the mast, and the indicator- 
receiver unit, which can be mounted 
on the bulkhead, overhead, or placed 
on a table or shelf. There is a bear- 
ing cursor and a “‘reflection plotter” 
included, by means of which the 
operator can keep a constant check 
on the ranges, bearings and courses 
of other vessels, to avoid collisions; 
or keep similar track of fixed objects 
like buoys, shore points, and light- 
ships for navigational purposes. 


Because of the simplicity, reliabil- 
ity and relatively low cost of the 
new device, Raytheon expects it to 
find widespread use on ferries, tugs, 
small steamers, excursion and pleas- 
ure boats, and other such vessels. 
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Salt Water Grist 


Here’s wishing a Merry Christ- 
mas to all of you good readers, par- 
ticularly to all the home folks who 
use this MAGAZINE as a medium for 
following the activities of their loved 


AN INSPIRATIONAL PHOTO 


The Coast Guard photographer who made this photo has undoubtedly many 
many shots that are of a more spectacular nature but we doubt if he ever made 
a photo that carries such a vivid hidden message for young men of the Coast 
Guard and many young civilians who are contemplating enlistment in the 
Coast Guard. Pictured herewith is Warrant Carpenter Irenee Thibodeau giving 
his last salute at the gate of the Coast Guard Base, Portsmouth, Va., as he 
completes his active-duty career and enters retired life. This picture portrays 
the security and comfort of retirement that can be achieved by every ambitious 
Coast Guardsman! Warrant Officer Thibodeau would not tell you that life in 
the Coast Guard is a bed of roses but we feel sure he would recommend a 


ones in the Coast Guard. Many, in- 
deed, are the parents, wives and 
sweethearts who read this MAGA- 
ZINE with interest each month. As 
Mrs. Horace Corlett of Vista, Calif., 
recently put it: ““My husband and 
I enjoy the MAGAZINE tremendous- 











25-year career in the Coast Guard for any clean-living young American. And 
let it not be forgotten that there are thousands of other retired men who will 
echo that sentiment! 
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ly because it keeps us in touch with 
the Service to which our son be- 
longs.’’ So again we say to all the 
loved ones at home, ‘‘Merry Christ- 
mas!” 

* * * 


James J. Cullen of: Cineinnati, 
Ohio, recently received his honorable 
discharge. Today Jim yelled at the 
top of his voice, “Hey! Send me the 
MAGAZINE! Even though Iam a 
civilian again, I want to keep in 
touch with the best outfit afloat.”’ 
(Okay, Jim. Your subscription 
starts today. ) And to Mrs. 
Loretta Koons, 224 E. Grant Street, 
Alliance, Ohio, we say thanks for 
your kind words. Retired folks 
such as you and your husband are 
numbered among the most enthusi- 
astic supporters of this publication. 
... And to Mrs. Ruth Rankin of 
St. Louis, whose son told her she'd 
find this MAGAZINE to be interest- 
ing, we also say thank you for your 
interest thanks to mother and 
son alike... . It is said that an ele- 
phant never forgets. Well, we 
wouldn't either, if some keeper 
would prod us with a sharp stick 
every time we almost did! 

x * * 


Lt. Commander Howard Sias is 
still smacking that little golf ball 
around the greens with remarkable 
skill. We remember when Sias first 
began to break into the golfing head- 
lines. That was more than twenty 
years ago and the lad was holding 
a yeoman’s rating. The intervening 
years have seen his home become 
littered with dozens of trophies and 
have also seen him rise from enlisted 
status to his present rank of lieu- 
tenant commander. Today he is on 
duty as Comptroller, Fifth District, 
Norfolk. Recently he got away 
from his official duties long enough 
to compete in the Sewalls Point Golf 
Course championship at Norfolk. 
It was a 36-hole match against com- 
petitors from all the Armed Forces 
and many civilians. Sias walked off 
with top honors! 

ea. es 


We were delighted to note that 
President Eisenhower recently ap- 
pointed a three-man civilian board 
to assist the Defense Department in 
formulating a basis for pensions to 
widows and children of retired serv- 
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icemen. While this action means 
only that a study of the essential 
circumstances will be made, it is a 
step in the right direction. Pensions 
of widows and children are pitifully 
small and, in some cases, there are 
absolutely no pensions at all. 


1] 


| 
_— | 


These Guys Champs In Their League 


* * * 


A deep bow in the direction of 
Janice Bielick of Chicago, whose 
fiance is in the Coast Guard. Janice 
indicates that she intends to learn 
all she can about the Coast Guard 
via reading these pages! And 
a salute to Mrs. Arthur Wieht of 
Vauxhall, N. J., who also is using 
this MAGAZINE as a method of keep- 
ing acquainted with the work, the 
pleasures and the problems of the 
Coast Guard. ... And a click of the 
heels, a good right-hand salute, for 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Moore of Spring- 
field, Mo., who would like us to 
publish some stories about the Cut- 
ter PLANETREE because her son is 
aboard that vessel. The Moores say, 
“We are happy our son chose the 
Coast Guard. We are like other par- 
ents who are interested in the spir- 
itual welfare of our son and other 
parents’ sons. We would like to 
see a ‘Chaplain’s Page’ in the MAGA- 
ZINE.’ Well, we inaugurated a 
“Chaplain’s Page’ in last month's 
edition and we hope to repeat it 
whenever appropriate material is 
available. ... And then we want to 
extend a friendly handclasp to Lial 
Lake of Manistique, Mich., who 
recently took time enough to tell 
us that this MAGAZINE makes him 
feel closer to his son who is serving 
in the Far Pacific aboard a patrol 
craft. Thank you, Sir. This MAGA- 
ZINE seeks no greater honor than 
to be of service to the men of the 
Coast Guard and their loved ones 
back home. 


The CG Training Station is boasting of their second league championship in 

as many years. Pictured above are the men who made this championship 

possible: Bottom row (left to right)—Capt. B. Jordan, CO; Fred Valenti, Sal 

Fulginiti, Seymore Goldberg, George Gaspa, CDR F. J. Statts, XO. Second row— 

Bill Ward, Angie Bertone, Ed Reed, Joe Walker. Third row—Tom Lampe, Bob 

Malaussena, coach; Bob Philliber, coach; PCLK J. B. Guard, manager: Bill Luna, 
scorekeeper; Bob Larson and Ken Amaral. 


By JIM DALY 


The USCG TRAINING STATION ‘Cubs’ once again reign as 
Champs of the Groton Softball League. Repeating their 1952 per- 
formance, the “‘Cubs,”’ led by Ace pitcher, Tom Lampe, defeated 
the Christies Plating Co., of Groton, three games to one in the post- 
season playoffs for league leadership. Lampe, at his best when the 
chips were down, allowed just four runs and six hits while striking 
out 52 men in the four-game playoff. 

Throughout the entire season much of the burden of victory rested 
on the shoulders of the sensational twirler from Tulare, California. 
Lampe led the league in total victories with 21 wins. He compiled 
an amazing ERE of 1.85 while striking out 322 men in 230 innings 
of pitching. The 22-year-old righthander blanked the opposition 
six times and pitched four no-hitters throughout the season. 

However, no team is composed entirely of just one man. Lampe’s 
efforts were aided greatly by the steady receiving of Ken Amaral, only 
veteran from the '52 Championship Team. A tremendous offensive 
punch was provided by such heavy stickers as Bob Thompson, 1b. 
(.358); Angi Bertone, 3b. (.400); Sal Fulginiti, s.s. (.387); Joe 
Walker, utility (.417). Defensive standouts for the season were Ken 
Amaral, catch; Seymour Goldberg, utility; Paul Tarnow and George 
Gaspa, 2b; Ed Reed, 1.f.; Andy Andochick, c.f.; Bill Ward, r.f.; 
Fred Valenti, utility; Roger McPherson, 1b.;: and Tom Lampe, 
pitcher. 

Much of the credit for such a successful season also must be given 
to Pay Clerk “JB” Guard, who managed the team for the greater 
part of the season. Mr. Guard was very ably assisted by two excel- 
to many parts of the world and saw lent coaches, Bob Malaussena, ENC, at third base, and Bob Philliber, 


him rise from enlisted status to the | YNI, at first base. 
rank of “theee attiper.” Few men (oe 
are more widely known by old- 





* * * 


A distinguished active-duty career 
recently came to its end when Com- 
mander William Kehoe was retired 
after a 30-year career that took him 




















timers than is Commander Kehoe. 
All hands join in wishing this dis- 
tinguished shipmate much_happi- 
ness in his new retired status... . 
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If you do all that people tell you, 
you will be fishing for hares in the 
sea and hunting for fish in the 
woods. . .. Commander E. E. Fahey 


has been transferred from District 
Headquarters in San Francisco to 
Norfolk, Va. For almost four years 
he has been serving in the role of 
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Search and Rescue Officer. Com- 
mander Fahey has had a distinguish- 
ed career in Coast Guard Aviation. 
In his early days he enjoyed a dis- 
tinguished sports career at the Acad- 
emy. Later, while on aviation duty 
he won the Silver Lifesaving Medal 
for a valiant attempt to save a fellow 
pilot trapped in a submerged plane. 
.. » New Skipper of the Cutter UNI- 
MAK, based in Boston, is Command- 
er Maynard Young who has recently 
been serving as legal officer in the 
12th District. Commander Young 
served as an enlisted man in the 
Navy before passing the entrance 
examination for the C. G. Academy. 
... To cure nine out of ten “‘neu- 
roses,’ take Hard Work in heavy 
doses. 
* * * 

Old-timers will join with us in 
wishing complete happiness in re- 
tirement to Chief Radioman Leo 
Dobracki who recently completed 
his active-duty career. . . . Another 
od salt who will be missed by his 
shipmates is Hubert Hoff, HMC, 
who retired recently. Francis 
Dollard, YNC, is one of the best 
shipmates we know so we were not 
at all surprised to receive a recent 
letter in which the Chief paid tribute 
to all the CPO’s on the EASTWIND 
as being just about the best group 
of shipmates afloat. Dollard has 
been transferred to overseas duty and 


Three Coast Guard Chiefs and a Petty Officer, first class, with a combined total of 100 years’ 
service, get paid off by Chief Pay Clerk Linnie Thompson as they retired recently at Norfolk. 
Left to right they are Chief Radioman J. Wood, Chief Radioman Edmond J. St. John, Chief 


we'll try to keep our eye on him. 
. . . You ought to see the look of 
pleasure that comes to the face of 
Mrs. Esther Mostek of Summit, III., 
when her monthly copy of this 
MAGAZINE reaches her! Mrs. Mos- 
tek’s son Edward enlisted in the 
Coast Guard recently and _ this 
MAGAZINE is serving as a close tie 
between mother and son... . And 
Mrs. Julia Abram of Cleveland, 
Ohio, will tell you that she simply 
couldn’t get along without her copy 
of this MAGAZINE. And if you 
think she’s kidding, just ask her. 
* * x 


Another Salt Retires 


After 31!) years of military 
service, Lieutenant Commander 
Harry E. Sutter, of Alameda, Calif., 
retired recently from the Coast 
Guard. 

The husky, six-foot-two officer 
had been Senior Controller of the 
combined Commander Western Area 
and 12th Coast Guard District Res- 
cue Coordination Center for the past 
three years. As such, he has co- 
ordinated the operations of air, sea 
and land Coast Guard units which 
have resulted in the saving of hun- 
dreds of mariners’ lives. 

His service career began in 1922 
when he enlisted at the age of 21 as 
an apprentice seaman on the Coast 
Guard Cutter BEAR in Oakland, 


Boatswain's Mate William C. Kincaide, and Engineman First Class Garfield Emory. 
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Calif. Several weeks later he was 
assigned to the Cutter Mopoc which 
took him on three International Ice 
Patrols in the Atlantic. 


In March, 1925, Commander 
Sutter, then a second class quarter 
master, was transferred to Yerba 
Buena Island, San Francisco, aboard 
a Coast Guard 75-foot patrol boat 
engaged in anti-smuggling work. 
He was on this craft when it cap- 
tured a rum-running boat heavily 
loaded with 1,000 cases of illegal 
liquor north of California’s Faral- 
lon Islands. This cargo was worth 
an estimated $120,000 in the Pro- 
hibition Era black market. 


After another year on the Cutter 
BEAR, the 52-year-old officer was 
transferred to Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
in 1927 after being promoted to 
Warrant Boatswain. It was here 
that he filled a vacancy created by 
the death of another warrant boat- 
swain who had been murdered by 
rum runners off the Florida coast. 
The murderers were tried and later 
hanged at the Fort Lauderdale Coast 
Guard Base. Commander Sutter, 
while on this assignment, was shot 
at several times by irate liquor smug- 
glers.§ On one occasion his car, 
which was not occupied at the time, 
was completely riddled by gun fire. 

Following various duty in the 
south and midwest for several years, 
he became Commanding Officer of 
the Cutter WALNUT. While on this 
vessel at Midway Island on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, Commander Sutter won 
the Secretary of the Navy Commen- 
dation for saving seven lives after 
an amphibian plane had crashed un- 
der enemy fire. The WALNUT was 
unreported for the first eight days 
of World War II and was presumed 
lost. He served most of the war on 
this ship but later also commanded 
the Cutters TIGER and LUPINE and 
the USS STEROPE (AK-96), all in 
the Pacific. 


Returning from the war in 1946, 
he served for two years as Com- 
manding Officer of the Coast Guard 
Depot on Yerba Buena Island, San 
Francisco. This duty was followed 
by two years as Commanding Offi- 
cer of the Cutter MAGNOLIA at Yer- 
ba Buena Island. In September of 
1950 he was assigned to the Coast 
Guard Rescue Coordination Center 
in San Francisco. 
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Puerto Rico Proves To Be Interesting 
Site For Leagues Annual Convention 


For the last seven years at 
Coast Guard League National Con- 
ventions in Philadelphia, Long 
Beach, Boston, Chicago, Atlantic 
City, New Orleans and Toledo, 
‘Puerto Rico Night’’ has been the 
high spot in entertainment. This 
year in San Juan will be forever 
remembered as Puerto Rico ‘““Week”’ 
by all delegates and guests who came 
from Portland, Ore., to San Diego 
on the Pacific; from Maine to Flor- 
ida on the Atlantic; from Chicago 
to Buffalo on the Great Lakes, and 
from Minneapolis to New Orleans 
in the Mississippi Valley. 


Many delegates were accompanied 
by their wives who as members of 
the ‘‘Spartners’’ held their National 
Convention at the same time and all 
were officially welcomed by _ her 
honor, The Mayor, Mrs. Felisa 
Rincon De Gautier, who later in the 
week held a reception and buffet 
lunch at the City Hall. 


The Governor of the Island, Luis 
Munoz Marin, and his wife, hon- 
ored the group with an open house 
at the Governor's Palace and, as both 
the City Hall and the Palace are cen- 
turies old, visiting them was of im- 
mense interest. 


The Convention Committee head- 
ed by Bob Leith, performed mira- 
cles in furnishing transportation and 
arranging sightseeing trips to El 
Morro, the fort begun in 1591 by 
the Spaniards, the modern Univers- 
ity of Puerto Rico and the old and 
new sections of the city itself, but 
the afternoon trip by rail to the 
town of Arecibo in ancient day 
coaches with an unplanned stop at 
the village of Barceloneta should 
have been Life’s ‘‘Party of the 
Week!’ Here was an invasion by 
tourists of a quiet little native town 
which in a few minutes almost 
doubled its population. Street danc- 
ing by the Conventioners and quaint 
state-side customs such as giving 
gum and candy away, delighted the 
village children and amazed the 
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elders. At Arecibo the rum distil- 
lery was held open after hours so 
that the bottling could be seen and 
the product sampled later at the 
Country Club. The midnight return 
trip through the sugarcane country 
accounted for a rather sleepy meet- 
ing the following morning. 


The Coast Guard provided a cut- 
ter for a harbor trip and the ban- 
quet guests of honor were the Com- 
mandant, Vice-Admiral Merlin 
O'Neill and Mrs, O'Neill, who also 
attended the Atlantic City and To- 
ledo Conventions. The Comman- 
dant told of his continued interest in 
the League and thanked the dele- 
gates for recent by-law changes per- 
mitting all interested citizens to join 
as Associate Members together with 
present active duty personnel of the 
Coast Guard who are now also ele- 
gible as Associate Members. Since 
this is a non-voting type of member- 
ship and Associate Members are not 
eligible to hold office, many of the 
regular establishment who have re- 
frained from joining because they 
felt it improper to engage in League 
politics may now join in supporting 
the League’s original purposes. 


Other officers from Headquarters 
were Captain Leon Morine, Chief of 
Public Information; Captain Na- 
thaniel Fulford, Chief Director 
USCG Auxiliary, and LCDR Anth- 
ony Caliendo, Liaison Officer. The 
business sessions were brief but nev- 
ertheless disposed of several pending 


matters and disclosed that the organ- 
ization has improved financially dur- 
ing the last year. 

As usual, a spirited campaign for 
National Commander took place 
with James E. Staudinger of Phila- 
delphia being re-elected over Hal 
Shanafield of Chicago. The other 
National Officers are National Vice 
Commanders, Mike Colorado of 
San Juan; Orvis Saxby of Boston; 
Hal Shanafield of Chicago, and 
Arthur Peterson of San Diego. Na- 
tional Paymaster Francis Marks of 
Washington, D. C., and National 
Judge Advocate Arnold Blumberg 
of Philadelphia were re-elected and 
Federico Almiroty of San Juan was 
named Assistant Judge Advocate. 

The climax of the social events 
of the week was the barbecue along- 
side the swimming pool of the Car- 
ibe Hilton Hotel which is on the 
ocean front. 

Tables were placed under royal 
palms, and roast pig and other na- 
tive dishes served to the delight of 
the visitors who had not antici- 
pated such a beautiful setting even 
under the stars of the tropics. Mu- 
sic, singing and dancing lasted until 
the early hours and the participants 
were imbued with the warmth of 
the spirit of San Juan, oftimes en- 
hanced with its most famous export. 
It is doubtful that the splendor of 
the Eight National Convention of 
the Coast Guard League will ever 
be equalled and even those delegates 
who were left speechless with its 
magnificance have no regrets. 





Imagination was given to man to 
compensate him for what he is not 


and a sense of humor provided to 


console him for what he is. 
* * x 


A city boy was on his first visit 
to a farm. He stood at the pasture 
fence watching a cow chew her cud 
when the farmer happened by and 
noticed his interest. ‘Pretty nice 
cow, don’t you think?’’ he asked. 
“Swell,” agreed he boy. ‘But it 
sure must cost a lot for her chewing 


” 


gum. 
* * * 
She: 
dancer.” 


He: ‘‘Shake.”’ 
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“I’m Lotus, the oriental 








—only Y100th second back! 


SHE’S PLENTY FAR FROM PoRT, this 
(=) ship—but the captain is as well- 
(\ informed as if he were sailing into 


San Francisco Bay. 


Communications by RCA keeps him in 
constant touch with land—and other ships. 
RCA Loran accurately indicates his position 
in seconds—independently of stars or sun. 
RCA Radar gives him a “clear view” of the 
sea through fog, rain, and darkness—helps 
him hold his run to regular schedule. 


Just a few examples, these, to show how 
RCA Advanced Development and Applied 
Engineering works with the U.S. Navy, 
Coast Guard, and Maritime services to guar- 
antee U.S. supremacy in electronics. 

Meet the RCA engineers in your branch 
of service. 
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By Rear Admiral Roy L. Raney 


D urine 1947, and again in 1948, I appeared as 
a member of the Coast Guard Panel at the American 
Merchant Marine Conference. On those occasions I 
talked in general terms about safety at sea and develop- 
ments in legislation and regulations as they affected the 
marine industry. Subsequently, I studied public speak- 
ing, where I was taught never to speak unless my pre- 
sentation of a subject would porvide entertainment or 
factual data of interest to the audience. That lesson 
has kept me quiet from 1949 to 1952, inclusive. At 
this time, however, I want to tell my salt water friends 
about the relationship which exists between Great 
Lakes’ shipping and the U. S. Coast Guard. 


My tour of duty on the Great Lakes began three 
years ago. During that period my knowledge concern- 
ing a previously little known part of the American 
Merchant Marine has increased from almost zero to a 
point which results in a sympathetic understanding of 
the many problems peculiar to this area. This increase 
in knowledge has also resulted in a deep respect for, 
and admiration of the ability of the personnel who 
man the merchant vessels on the Great Lakes. Similar 
opinions extend to the owners of the 473 Great Lakes’ 
vessels of United States Registry. Although the crews 
are among the best paid and best fed in the Merchant 
Marine, the vessels are operated at a profit without 
benefit of subsidies during a season limited by severe 
winter weather to a period normally extending from 
early in April ot about December Ist. In the fall of 
1950 I heard a misinformed visitor from the seacoast 
admonish owners because they were doing nothing to 
increase the carrying capacity of their fleet. As he put 
it, it was about time they ‘‘got off their ditty boxes 
and did something about it.’” They were already far 
ahead of the visitor. 
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During 1952-1953, these owners added 20 vessels 
to their fleets to increase the lifting capacity of the day 
cargo vessels by 256,000 gross tons. Can you blame 
the owners for resenting that admonition? 


In the earlier days my own record was not too 
impressive either. A few of my expressions which 
marked me as a newcomer might be of interest. I 
called a boat a vessel, thought the front end of a boat 
was the forward end, and invariably I referred to a 
flight of stairs as a ladder! Furthermore, I thought a 
wheelsman was a helmsman and I used nautical instead 
of statute miles for measuring distances! It’s no won- 
der I was regarded as a foreigner in 1950. Although 
I may never qualify as a native, I am aware of some 
of the problems which shipping must solve. 


Without a doubt, members of the Propeller Club, 
Port of Cleveland, will present statistics and pictures 
illustrating the magnitude and importance of the mer- 
chant fleet of the Great Lakes. I ask your indulgence, 
however, in order to summarize a few of the highlights. 
My remarks may sound slightly on the promotional 
side, but my friends in the shipping industry on the 
Great Lakes will be more than willing to substantiate 
the following data: 

The Great Lakes have a total area of about 90,000 
square miles and a volume of about one-half of all the 
fresh water in the world. The water routes, too, are 
impressive. Over 50 per cent of all the ore carried in 
the iron ore fleet of 285 vessels starts from the twin 
harbors of Duluth-Superior. When reaching its desti- 
nation at Chicago, Cleveland or Buffalo, the ore will 
have been carried the distances of 763, 833 and 988 
miles, respectively. Since each of the 285 ore boats 
can carry an average of over 11,200 gross tons, this 
fleet has moved 92 million tons of ore in a single sea- 
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son of eight months’ duration. If the present fleet is 
in operation for a full season during 1953, a record 
goal of 100 million gross tons will probably be realized. 

My remaining remarks will be confined to first-hand 
knowledge of the relationship between this fleet of iron 
ore boats and the U. S. Coast Guard. For many gen- 
erations people living along the shores of the Great 
Lakes were familiar with the old Lifesaving Service, 
which had lifeboat stations located at numerous stra- 
tegic points near the many water routes of the Lakes. 
Even today, between one-third and one-fourth of all 
the lifeboat stations in the Service are in the Great 
Lakes. The consolidation of the Revenue Cutter Serv- 
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ice with the Lifesaving Service in 1915 did little to 
change the type of work performed by the Coast Guard 
in this area. Excepting the period when prohibition 
had its impact, people in this area continued to regard 
most members of the Coast Guard as surfmen, and that 
opinion was not far from being correct. Although 
the consolidation with the Lighthouse Service in 1939 
automatically added several tenders to the fleet of Coast 
Guard vessels, there were no icebreakers in the group 
and navigation continued to open when nature per- 
mitted. 

Personnel of the Coast Guard were still regarded as 
“‘lifesavers’’ who were expected to prevent all drown- 
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ings other than through shipwreck, and to work around 
the clock to recover the bodies of those whom the 
Coast Guard was unable to save. To a certain degree, 
that mistaken impression still exists. For the record, 
let it be known that the Coast Guard has no statutory 
obligation to recover the victims of drowning. Such 
responsibility is vested in and should be exercised by 
state, municipal or local agencies. There is, however, 
an incidental, inherent responsibility to render assisc- 
ance. “The Coast Guard does, as a humanitarian act, 
assist with dragging operations when men and facili- 
ties are available, and when the operations will not 
interfere with the statutory, permissive responsibility 
to rescue and aid persons and protect and save prop- 
erty. 

Believing that positive action of a preventive nature 
will save more lives at less expense to the taxpayer, 
we conduct an extensive training program through the 
Auxiliary, a volunteer, civilian component of the Coast 
Guard. Each season on the Great Lakes more than 
2,000 Auxiliarists spend much of their free time in 
teaching amateur boatmen the fundamentals of sea- 
manship. They conduct courtesy examinations of 
equipment on all motorboats voluntarily submitted for 
that purpose and stand by with their boats to search 
for missing boats, to patrol regattas and marine parades, 
and to pass out storm warnings to small boats not 
equipped with radio. 

In 1942, an Executive Order by the President placed 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation in 
the Coast Guard. This consolidation of marine inspec- 
tion, aids to navigation, icebreaking, and search and 
rescue in one agency made it possible for the Coast 
Guard to contribute much to the successful operation 
of merchant shipping. However, it was not until the 
completion of the Cutter MACKINAW in 1944 that the 
Coast Guard was in a position really to assist. This 
fine icebreaker was authorized on November 26, 1951, 
by Public Law 324, which I quote: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, that in the tnterest of the 
uninterrupted flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce through the Straights of Mackinac in winter 
seasons, and better to provide assistance to marine 
commerce and industry on the Great Lokes in 
opening tce-locked channels and ports, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby,author- 
ized and directed to construct and equip a Coast 
Guard cutter of a design especially adapted for 
heavy tce-breaking.”’ 


The shipping industry and the present-day Coast 
Guard are in close contact throughout the calendar 
year. During the winter months when the ore fleet is 
frozen in and navigation is at a standstill, hull and 
boiler inspectors conduct the annual inspection re- 
quired by R. S. 4417-4418. The progress of all re- 
pairs is checked and extensive examinations are made 
of underwater bodies of all vessels in drydock. Since 
it is the policy to conduct annual inspections with as 
little inconvenience as possible to the owners, ten (10) 
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Marine Inspection Offices are maintained on the Lakes 
from Duluth, Minn., to Oswego, N. Y. In order, how- 
ever, that the navigation and vessel inspection laws and 
regulations may be applied in a uniform and practical 
manner, supervision over the ten (10) field offices is 
maintained by the Marine Inspection Officer, 9th Dis- 
trict, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The inactive period of the winter season permits the 
merchant marine personnel to complete many items 
of personal business which cannot be handled during 
the strenuous summer schedule. For many of the old 
timers, a trip to Florida is the usual thing, but for the 
younger men and the newcomers, the lay-up period is 
a time for self-improvement in their profession. 

As one means of guaranteeing a supply of new offi- 
cers to replace the steady loss due to attrition, the Lake 
Carriers’ Association conducts classes for line and en- 
gineer candidates who have served the time required 
for their specialties. 

From early in January until the fleet is under way 
these candidates sit for their original license. In the 
case of line candidates, the license is that of a pilot. 
Although the steamship companies have officers as 
mates from third to chief, no such licenses are issued 
on the Great Lakes where the law requires a licensed 
pilot to be in charge of a watch. Having been licensed 
as a pilot, first class, an officer does not sit for a raise 
in grade until he has served the minimum time to 
qualify him to take the examination for Master. 


Candidates for engineers’ licenses are awarded orig- 
inal or raises in grade in the same manner that licenses 
are issued for the oceans, and ocean licenses are valid 
on the Great Lakes. This difference in the two special- 
ties, however, makes it impossible for a third mate, 
any ocean, to serve under that license on the Great 
Lakes until he has sailed a minimum of twelve (12) 
trips over a route to qualify him for a pilot’s license. 

While some may question the necessity or wisdom 
of such a practice, the ultimate result is a pilot or a 
master who bows to no one when it comes to ability 
as a practical, competent seaman and boat handler. 
Time and again I have witnessed the skillful ship han- 
dlers of the Great Lakes as they maneuvered their long, 
heavily laden ore boats alongside docks without the 
help of tugs. Although the average shipmaster is apt 
to be suspicious of salt water sailors, he becomes the 
best of friends as soon as he learns that the stranger 
from salt water is just another seaman who appears 
to speak slightly different language. My many per- 
sonal friends among the shipmasters are ample proof 
of that fact. 

Under normal conditions a newly certified ore boat 
manned by a full crew of properly licensed and cer- 
tificated personnel holding validated documents does 
not sail from lower lake ports for Lake Superior on 
her first trip of the season without further contact 
with the Coast Guard. In her first trip from Cleveland 
to Duluth, for example, the boat would proceed via 
Pelee Passage, the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, St. 
Clair River, Lake Huron, St. Mary's River, the locks 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and Lake Superior to 
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her destination. Unless assisted by icebreakers, the 
boat would probably encounter unfavorable ice con- 
ditions anywhere along the route. Since there are 285 
boats in the ore fleet, a few days’ delay for each wou!d 


cost the operators excessive amounts to pay and sub- 
sist the 10,545 officers and men who man the boats. 


Opening these icebound channels to the reasonable 
demands of commerce is another responsibility of the 
Coast Guard. In Executive Order No. 7521, dated 
December 21, 1936, President Roosevelt directed as 
follows: 


“USE OF VESSELS FOR ICEBREAKING 
OPERATIONS IN CHANNELS AND HAR- 
BORS. (1) The Coast Guard, operating under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, ts 
hereby directed to assist in keeping open to navt- 
gation by means of tcebreaking operations, inso- 
far as practicable and as the exigencies may re- 
quire, channels and harbors tn accordance with 
the reasonable demands of commerce; and to us? 
for that purpose such vessels subject to tts control 
and jurtsdictton or which may be made available 
to it under paragraph 2 hereof as are necessary and 
are reasonably suitable for such operations. 

‘2. The Secretary of War. the Secretary of the 
Navy. and the Secretary of Commerce are hereby 
directed to cooperate with the Coast Guard in such 
icebreaking operations, and to furnish the Coast 


the Commandant 


Guard, upon the request of 
thereof, for this service such vessels under their 
jurisdiction and control as in the opinion of th 
Commandant, with the concurrence of the head of 
the Department concerned, and avat'able and are 
or readily be made suttable for thts scrvice.”’ 
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The 180-foot buoy tenders WOODRUSH, Woop- 
BINE, MESQUITE, ACACIA and TUPELO, stationed at 
Strategic ports from Duluth to Toledo, are capable of 
breaking through clear ice of from 12-14 inches in 
thickness. A sistership, the SUNDEW, has recently been 
repowered for even better performance. Two 110-fcot 
tugs, the KAW and the Arundel, round out the fleet of 
icebreakers which is headed by the 290-foot, 6,000 
ton MACKINAW. Since the latter has never been stop 
ped completely in fresh or windrowed ice, her maxi 
mum capabilities are not known. Heeling tanks and 
pumps capable of transferring +0 tons of water ballast 
from one side to the other in 90 seconds, make it highly 
improbable that she will be unable to proceed through 
any ice found on the Great Lakes. On one occasion 
inl951, I saw her work through 32’ of windrowed 
ice. 

The MACKINAW’S principal function is to break ice. 
Since there ts but one of her, operational control dur- 
ing the icebreaking season is exercised by the District 
Commander. Early requests for assistance of an ice- 
breaker may and do come from almost any port from 
Buffalo, N. Y., to Duluth, Minnesotal. 


For the past three seasons the Dictrict Commander 
and his staff have been ably advised by the Ice Com 
mittee of the Lake Carriers’ Association. This group, 
which is composed of directors of the Association, meet 
with us daily for about two weeks before the expected 
opening date of navigation. At those meetings all 
available information was pooled to determine how 
the icebreakers, and the MACKINAW in particular 
should be employed to open the channels to naviga- 
tion. 


Under average conditions the MACKINAW and two 
or three of the 180-foot tenders will begin the season 
by opening the Straits of Mackinac and the harbors of 
Alpena and Port Inland, Michigan, for the limestone 
boats. Escanaba, Michigan, usually the first port to 
load a cargo of iron ore, is opened just before the 
MACKINAW departs for the St. Mary's River. Opening 
both the upbound and downbound channels of the 
St. Mary's River is comparatively easy for the MACKI 
NAW. Keeping them open is a different and more diffi 
cult problem. 

At the lower end of the West Neebish Channel is 
the Rock Cut, 5,000 feet long, 300 feet wide, and 
24.8 feet deep. Dredged through rock, the Cut is a 
natural trap for drifting ice. In 1952 this channel 
was blocked by drifting slush ice which extended from 
the surface to the bottom of the ““Cut."’ Smaller vessels, 
of low power, soon became icebound and for almost 
a week the MACKINAW was engaged in freeing one 
after another of the help'ess boats. As a consequence, 
navigation was almost at a standstill. 


As soon as conditions permit the oreboats to navi 
gate the St. Mary’s River without the assistance of the 
MACKINAW, the latter will proceed through the locks 
as Sault Ste. Marie into Lake Superior. In 1953, a 
combination of wind and current caused a relatively 
small amount of ice to assume unusual and hazardous 
proportions. Slush ice collecting in the Canadian and 
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United States locks slowed navigation to an extent 
that at one time 196 oreboats were immobilized im- 
mediately below or above the locks. Fortunately for 
all, the ice deteriorated in time to clear the traffic jam 
before storms could cause damage to the congested 
fleet. 

Another location where ice conditions can slow or 
stop navigation is at the western end of Lake Superior, 
where so much of the iron ore is loaded. Three years 
ago strong easterly winds created heavy windrows of 
ice which stopped many of the boats until they were 
freed by the icebreakers. 

One responsibility of the Ninth District which 
unique when compared to the same function elsewhere 
is that of providing and maintaining aids to naviga- 
tion. Although the number of aids to navigation on 
the Great Lakes is not as large as that in some of the 
Coastal districts, the lighted, floating aids much be re- 
moved in the fall before the channels freeze over. Since 
this occurs some time before navigation comes to an 
end, considerable local knowledge and a fair portion 
of good luck are required to maintain the lighted aids 
as long as possible without losing some of the buoys. 
At the beginning of a new season the buoys are placed 
back on station as soon as all danger of drifting ice 
has passed. This work is performed by the buoy tend- 
ers which were previously engaged in breaking ice. 
Crews and supplies for the isolated light stations are 
carried aboard the cutters for transfer to the stations 
as soon as conditions permit. Thereafter, all aids will 
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be maintained on station in proper condition until the 
season ends in December. 


During the first voyage navigation is usually lim- 
ited to daylight hours, when the position can be de- 
termined by use of fixed structures and by unlighted 
spar buoys which were left on station during the win- 
ter. Through the use of a radio telephone, a Master 
maintains direct contact with the other ore boats and 
with the Coast Guard tenders and control stations. 
From Lake Munuscong to the Soo, an oreboat is re- 
quired by the Captain of the Port, Sault Ste. Marie, 
to maintain her proper order in line to the area of the 
locks. With good fortune, smaller boats can follow 
larger, more powerful boats and have an uneventful 
trip through the locks and Whitefish Bay into Lake 
Superior. As soon as the ice has melted and the aids to 
navigation are in operation, the oreboats will operate 
day and night, seven days a week, to move oil, grain, 
coal, limestone and iron ore in quantities sufficient to 
affect the economic welfare of every citilzen in this 
country. 


Available Coast Guard personnel and facilities stand 
by at all times to assist vessels in distress and save life 
and property. We believe, however, that even greater 
safety will result when proper preventive measures have 
been used. A spectacular rescue may make the head- 
lines, but honest inspections, competent merchant per- 
sonnel, adequate aids to navigation, and ice-free chan- 
nels contribute far more to safety than all the rescues 
combined. 
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Visrrors who are curious concerning the origin 
of the name Kitty Hawk are offered several interesting 
explanations. There are those who say that the name 
comes from the cry of the wild goose, while others 
claim that it is taken from the mosquito hawks that 
frequent the Banks at certain times of the year. 


Somewhat more colorful is the version that the 
Indians, in explaining their calendar to the white men, 
based their year ‘‘fum a killy hauk to a killy hauk’’ — 
that is, from the killing of the first goose of one sea- 
son to the killing of the first goose of the next season. 
More prosaic, but more probable, is the fact that on 
early maps this vicinity was labelled Chickahauk. 


Kill Devil Hill, on which stands the Wright Me- 
morial Monument, is said to have taken its name 
from the Medford rum, strong enough to kill the devil, 
that was consumed by the bankers. William Byrd, 
one of the Virginia commissioners who surveyed the 
dividing line between Virginia and North Carolina, 
wrote in his History of the Dividing Line, ‘‘Most of 
the rum that they get in this country comes from 
New England, and it is so bad and unwholesome, 
that is is not improperly call’d ‘Kill Devil’.”’ 


Between Kitty Hawk and Nags Head Beach, three 
miles to the south, there are the remains of several 
wrecked vessels, including the Greek steamer PARA- 
GUAY, that broke in two in 1927. During the follow- 
ing year, the CARL GERHARD piled up on the shore 
there, between the forward and after sections of the 
PARAGUAY. A navel casualty of 1877, when the 
U.S.S. HURON was wrecked, with a loss of 108 lives, 
is commemorated by a marker on the beach. 


Nags Head, according to legend, takes its name 
from an old bankers’ custom of luring ships to their 
doom by means of a lantern suspended from the neck 
of an old nag that they led up and down the beach. 


It is a pity that Washington Irving never lived here, 
for the stories that are told would surpass any of those 
to be found in the Sketch Book or Tales of the 
Alhambra. One legend tells of a headless horseman 
who rides the banks at night. Another has it that 
somewhere on the beach there is an ineradicable blood 
stain — the life blood of a banker wife killed by her 
husband, who came home and found her in the arms 
of another man and did not wait to find out that the 
man was her long-missing brother. Then there is the 
white doe, the reincarnation of Virginia Dare, that 
may be seen on the dunes, but is visible to human 
beings only on the dot of midnight. Virginia, accord- 
ing to the tale, had two lovers — the brave Okisco 
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and the magician Chico. When Chico found that 
Virginia favored Okisco, he used his powers of magic 
to turn her into a white doe. Okisco consulted another 
magician, who gave him a magical silver arrow that, 
if it pierced the heart of the white doe, would bring 
Virginia back to human form. When the arrow en- 
tered the heart of the doe, Virginia came back — but 
dead. 


Traveling south from Nags Head, most visitors 
leave the Outer Banks to take the causeway and bridges 
that cross Roanoke Sound to Roanoke Island, the site 
of the first English settlement in this country. 


Two of Sir Walter Raleigh’s men, Amadas and 
Barlow, landed on this coast on July 4, 1584, and 
took possession of the continent in the name of Queen 
Elizabeth. They looked the territory over for two 
months, and then sailed back to England, with a sup- 
ply of tobacco and potatoes, as well as two Indians, 
to show the queen what her new territory had to offer. 


Apparently Elizabeth was impressed, for the fol- 
lowing year Sir Richard Grenville landed on Roanoke 
Island, with a company of 108 colonists, headed by 
Governor Ralph Lane. Life was not easy for the new- 
comers, however, and by the time that an expedition 
of Sir Francis Drake had arrived in 1586 they had 
decided to go back to England with him. 


Grenville arrived, on his return voyage, only two 
weeks after Drake had sailed. When he found that 
his colonists had gone, he left 15 more men to protect 
the English claim to the territory. 


Another expedition, under Governor John White, 
arrived in 1587, but they found the buildings in ruins 
and no trace of the 15 colonists, except for an un- 
buried skeleton. Once more, the colony was re-estab- 
lished, and it was here that Virginia Dare, grand- 
daughter of Governor White, was born on August 18, 
1587 — the first white child to be born of English 
parents on American soil. 


As the colonists were badly in need of supplies, 
Governor White sailed for England on August 27, 
1587. Unfortunately for the colonists, the Spanish 
Armada interfered with his plans for the return voy- 
age, and it was not until March 20, 1591, that he 
was able to leave England. 


When he arrived at Roanoke Island on August 15, 
1591, he found, in his own words, ‘‘the houses taken 
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down and the place very strongly enclosed with a 
high palisade of great trees, with curtains and flankers, 
very fortlike; and one of the chief trees or posts at 
the right side of the entrance had the bark taken off, 
and five feet from the ground, in fair capital letters 
were graven Croatan, without any sign or cross of 
distress.”’ 

There was no clue whatever to the fate of the 116 
colonists who had been left when White sailed for 
England in 1587. A symphonic drama, The Lost 
Colony, by Paul Green, based on this tragedy of 
Roanoke Island, is presented during the summer 
months in a waterside amphitheatre at Fort Raleigh. 


* * * 


Ox THE Outer Banks, the hard surfaced highway 
ends a little to the south of Nags Head, and most 
visitors do not venture beyond that point. Those who 
do may have to call on the Coast Guard to pull them 
out of the sand — rescuing stranded motorists is one 
of their duties on this shore. 


Two miles northward of Oregon Inlet is Bodie 
Island Lighthouse, a conical tower 163 feet high, with 
alternate white and black horizontal bands. Perhaps, 
for the sake of accuracy, it should be called Bodie Island 
Number 3, for it was first put up in 1848, then rebuilt 
in 1859, destroyed during the Civil War, and erected 
once more in 1872. 

South of Oregon Inlet, on the most easterly point 
of the coast, is the little town of Rodanthe, where the 
natives celebrate Christmas on the Twelfth Night, 
January sixth. 

At Rodanthe is the Chicamacomico Station of the 
Coast Guard, where Captain John Allen Midgett and 
his crew of five rescued the crew of the British tanker 
MIRLO during World War I. This vessel was the 
victim of German mines, laid by the submarine U-117. 


Kapitanleutnant Droscher, in command of this spe- 
cial mine-laying submarine, had raised havoc with the 
New England fishing fleets off the Massachusetts coast 
during August, 1918, before proceeding on his mis- 
sion. He took time out, en route, to torpedo the Nor- 
wegian steamer SOMMERSTADT and the Pan-American 
Petroleum and ‘Transportation Company's tanker 
FREDERICK R. KELLOG. 

Nine mines were laid, at half mile intervals, off 
Barnegat Inlet, and then seven more between Fenwick 
Island Shoal and Winter Quarter Shoal. After de- 
positing his last nine mines in the area of Wimble 
Shoals, immediately north of Hatteras, Droscher sur- 
faced in time to sink the American motor schooner 
MADRUGADA by gunfire. 

First victim of the Wimble Shoals mines was the 
British tanker MIRLO, carrying a cargo of gasoline. 
Although the explosion of the mine almost completely 
disabled the MIRLO, Captain Williams made a super- 
human effort to beach his ship. However, the rapidly 
spreading flames made it impossible to carry on further, 
and orders were given to lower the lifeboats. In the 
confusion, one of the boats capsized, and at that 
moment a tremendous explosion spread the flaming 
gasoline over the surface of the sea. 
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Through the flames and smoke, Captain Midgett 
and his Coast Guard crew, in their motor surfboat, 
searched for survivors. They succeeded in picking up 
six of the crew of the capsized lifeboat, and towed 
two other of the MIRLO’s boats, with Captain Wil- 
liams and 35 of his crew, in to shore. By a strange 
coincidence, they were landed near a burial mound, 
where lie the bodies of 90 British seamen drowned 
in the wreck of the ST. CATHARIS on April 16, 1891. 
For their bravery in the rescue of the men of the 
MIRLO, Congress awarded Captain Midgett and his 
men bronze medals of honor. 

* * * 


CA xorner 20 miles or so to the south is Cape 
Hatteras itself, and the many wrecks that still litter 
these sands make it very plain why the seaman holds 
this land so much in dread, for forces of nature and 
forces of man seem to have conspired to make this 
truly a graveyard of ships. Actually, though, Dia- 
mond Shoals, extending 25 miles to seaward, probably 
has the more sinister reputation. Seamen will tell you 
that no ship ever has grounded on the shoals and re- 
floated. Generally, this has been true, but there have 
been instances when grounded vessels have succeeded 
in freeing themselves from the grip of the shoals. 

An unusual case happened when the Boston 
schooner MAURICE R. THURLOW grounded during 
heavy weather on October 13, 1927. Responding to 
distress signals displayed on the THURLOW, the Coast 
Guard, in their surf boat, removed the crew of nine 
and landed them safely. When the Coast Guard cut- 
ter MASCOUTIN, which had left Norfolk to go to the 
assistance of the grounded windjammer reached the 
scene there was no schooner to be found and it was 
presumed that the vessel had sunk. 


Two weeks later, the Dutch tanker SLEIDRECHT 
reported having sighted the THURLOW, still afloat and 
well out to sea, and the Coast Guard immediately 
renewed their search for this twentieth century Flying 
Dutchman. Although the derelict was sighted at in- 
tervals by various other ships, the Coast Guard cutters 
never were able to run it down, nor was it ever learned 
how and when it eventually disappeared completely. 


Some years before the war, this writer had occasion 
to transact some business on a small steamer, the 
SAGUA LA GRANDE, that had been purchased in Cuba 
for Newfoundland owners. On the voyage north, 
with a cargo of salt loaded at Turks Island for the 
Newfoundland cod fisheries, the steamer had the dis- 
tinction — if it may be called that — of grounding 
on Diamond Shoals and refloating. 


In spite of severe damage to the plates, it was able 
to make Boston, where repairs were effected before the 
vessel went on to its new home port of St. John’s. 
There the master was replaced and, after discharging 
what was left of the cargo of salt, the SAGUA LA 
GRANDE sailed on its first voyage for the new owners. 


Nothing more was ever heard of the steamer after 
it sailed from St. John’s for Philadelphia — it dis- 
appeared as completely and mysteriously as had the 
MAURICE R. THURLOW. 
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cA, HATTERAS INLET may be seen some remains 
of Fort Hatteras, the scene of a naval attack during 
the early months of the Civil War. Because of the 
lack of any accurate estimate of the strength of the 
Confederate forces in the area, rather a large expedition 
was assigned to this mission. Under the command 
of Flag Officer Silas H. Stringham, the fleet consisted 
of two frigates — MINNESOTA and WABASH — and 
a number of smaller vessels and tenders. Two trans- 
ports — ADELAIDE and PEABODY — carried an Army 
force of 860 soldiers, commanded by General Benia- 
min Butler. 


On the afternoon of August 26, 1861, the force 
rounded Cape Hatteras and then anchored about three 
mites north of Hatteras Inlet. Fort Clark, a small 
earthwork with only five guns, was easily subdued. 
fter two days of bombing, the Confederate forces 
in Fort Hatteras surrendered when fires threatened 
the r powder magazine and, with the fall of Hatteras. 
a fort at Ocracoke Inlet was abandoned. 


Roanoke Island, strongly fortified, was still held 
by the Confederates, but no effort was made to take 


this stronghold until February of the following year. 
Another expedition, this one commanded by Flag 
Officer L. M. Goldsborough, with troops under the 
command of General A. E. Burnside, commenced the 
assault on the morning of February 7, 1862. At the 
end of two days, the Confederate forts surrendered, 
and their ships retreated to Elizabeth City. 

These Union victories were not particularly signifi- 
cant, from a strategical viewpoint, but the action in 
Albemarle Sound was interesting because the heroism 
of a gunner’s mate brought the first award of the 
Medal of Honor, which was to become the nation’s 
most cherished mark of esteem. 

During the fighting, a shell had exploded in the 
magazine of the U.S.S. VALLEY CITY and set fire to 
the woodwork. John Davis, gunner’s mate, saw that 
the flames would reach an open barrel of gunpowder, 
so he sat on the barrel and stayed there until the flames 
had been extinguished. His bravery was recognized 


by promotion to the rank of acting gunner, which 
meant an increase in pay from $300 to $1,000 a year, 
and the award of the Medal of Honor, under authority 
of an Act of Congress of December 21, 1861. 


Retired Coast Guardsmen who were part of a famous World War I r2<cue and relatives of deceased Coast Guardsmen who were also part 
of the rescue pose with Rear Admiral Russell E. Wood (left), Commander of the Fifth Coast Guard District, at the site of the unveiling of 
the first historical road marker on Hatteras Island, North Carolina‘s Outer Banks. The new marker commemorates the rescue made by 
Coast Guard crewmen of 42 survivors of the British tanker Minto which was torpedoed seven miles offshore in 1918 by a German sud- 
marine. Standing beside Rear Admiral Wood (left to right) are Arthur and Leroy Midgett, both retired from the Coast Cuard, and the 
only two living men who were part of the surfboat crew that battled through blazing oil and gasoline to rescue most of the tanker’s 
crewmen. They wear lifesaving medals which were given the men by the United States and British governments. On the right side of 
the marker are Mrs. Bertie Scarborough, and Misses Jackie Farrow and Jazania Herbert, of Hatteras Island, who unveiled the marker. All 
three are close relatives of dead members of the famous Coast Gua-d rescue crew. They hold a picture of John Allan Midgett, Miss 
Herbert's grandfather, who was in charge of the rescue craft, and a cup from the British government in recognition of the rescue. 
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Ox THE beach at Oracoke, south of Hatteras Inlet, 
is the bow of a sailing vessel — the five-masted 
schooner CARROLL A. DEERING, 
that was wrecked on Diamond Shoals in 1921. What 
happened to the crew of the DEERING 1s still an un- 
solved mystery — a case that has defied the best efforts 
of the United States Department of Justice and De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Early on the morning of January 31, 1921, the 
crew of the Coast Guard station at Hatteras saw a 
five-masted schooner, with all sails set, grounded on 
the shoals. A gale was blowing at the time, and 
heavy seas made it impossible to reach the wrecked 
ship. Another attempt was made on the following 
day when the cutter SEMINOLE arrived, but the seas 
still were too heavy to get anywhere near the schooner. 
On the third day, the SEMINOLE managed to get near 
enough to ascertain that there did not appear to be 
any living person aboard the vessel, but at that point 
the SEMINOLE had to give up because of engine trouble. 

By this time, the cutter MANNING and the Merritt- 
Chapman wrecking steamer RESCUE had arrived, but 
not until the morning of the fifth day had the gales 
abated sufficiently for them to even ascertain the iden- 
tity of the DEERING. When they finally were able 
to board the schooner, they were greeted by two cats, 
the only living beings on board. At first glance, it 
would seem that the crew had taken to the boats, 
which were missing, but as the search of the vessel was 
continued it was found that Captain Wormell’s trunk, 
and other articles that no seaman would think of 
taking in a small boat, were gone. 

Subsequent investigation developed many suspicious 
circumstances to indicate that there had been foul play 
of some sort, and finally Captain Wormell’s widow 
called upon Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce. Shipping commissioners in the United States 
and American consular officers throughout the world 
were alerted to be on the watch for any of the members 
of the crew of the DEERING, and the eiagentenetnt of 


Justice took a hand in the case. All of their efforts 
were for naught, however, and the fate of the schoon- 
er’s crew is another one of the unsolved mysteries of 
Hatteras proving truth to be stranger than fiction. 

Blackbeard the Pirate — or Edward Teach, to call 
him by his true name — who is said to have chewed 
wine glasses to show how tough he was, and to have 
burned sulphur aboard his ship to accustom his crew 
to the Hell in which they would spend eternity, made 
Ocracoke the base for his depredations on shipping. 
Eventually the colonists decided that they could no 
longer tolerate his raids on their shipping, and two 
small vessels of the Royal Navy, under command of 
Lieutenant Robert Maynard, were dispatched from 
Virginia in search of him. Pamlico Sound was the 
scene of a battle royal on November 22, 1718, when 
Maynard tangled with Blackbeard, whose career came 
to an abrupt end. Maynard sailed into Bath, on the 
backwaters of the Pamlico River, with Teach’s head 
set up on the bowsprit of his vessel for all the world 
to see. 


* *x * 


JounatHaN DANIELS, quoting from the diaries 
of William Byrd of Virginia, tells us that the boun- 
dary line between Virginia and North Carolina was 
drawn across the map with much bickering and booz- 
ing. 

When the line was drawn between the two Caro- 
linas, the commissioners for South Carolina cared for 
little more than keeping Charleston in South Carolina. 
Between the lines, he says, between William Byrd’s 
aristocratic contempt and the Charleston gentlemen's 
aristocratic unconcern, was left an area which for years 
on end rejoiced in the generalization that it was a vale 
of humility between two mountains of conceit. 

A visit to the vale of humility — the Hatteras hin- 
terland — will establish beyond a doubt that the 
North Carolina commissioners bargained wisely and 


well’ in 1 that boundary settlement. 
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A SHIP AND ITS MEN 


Pictured here in his cabin is the youthful Commander of the busy 
cargo vessel Kuxul, Captain C. C. Knapp. 


A Twenty Thousand Mile Cruise in the Pacific 


By LIEUTENANT G. W. BARLOW 


Fost how many readers of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE, I wonder, know as little about the 
Cutter KUKUI (WAK-186) as I did when I first re- 
ceived orders to the ““Mighty K.”’ as she is known in 
the 14th District? You may have heard many tall 
tales about her and what she does. You may have 
heard that she is the poorest duty in the Coast Guard, 
but most of us who have served on her wouldn't swap 
her for any other ship in the District. The type of 
duty she performs is unique in our service, there being 
no CIC, gunnery, ASW, or any other functions re- 
sembling those so commonly associated with ocean 
station vessels. Rather, her function is that of a logis- 
tics ship, supplying, disestablishing, and establishing, 
loran stations in the near and remote places of the 
Pacific. Nearly every mission is an amphibious opera- 
tion, as most loran stations are established, supplied 
or disestablished over a beach head by use of the two 
LCM'’s carried by the KUKUI. The ‘Mighty K’’ is 
well suited for her job as she is large and comfortable 
and carries large pay loads at small costs. Since she 
spends most of her time either loading cargo in port, 
or discharging it at anchor in an open roadstead, the 
relative amount of time spent under way is: unim- 
portant from an operational standpoint. 
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The somewhat unorthodox character of the KUKUI 
is best reflected in her mascots. First and foremost is 
our monkey, with the unusual name Joe. There seems 
to be some confusion in Joe's mind as to whether he 
is a monkey or a human. You see, he was purchased 
for a carton of cigarettes while still an infant on the 
Island of Palawan in the Philippines almost three years 
ago. Since then he has met only two other monkeys, 
both of whom scared him nearly to death! When 
these two monkeys (of the tender IRONWOOD) saw 
how afraid of them Joe was, the pair of them proceeded 
to grab Joe and turn him every way but loose. After 
this treatment, poor benighted Joe was more convinced 
than ever that he must be akin to the tall monkeys he 
has for shipmates. 


Joe either likes a shipmate, dislikes him, or ignores 
him. Those he likes, and they are by far in the major- 
ity, he showers with affection and playful tricks; those 
he dislikes, and Captain Knapp 1s one, he bites. I think 
Joe senses that the Captain only tolerates him aboard 
because of his great morale value to the crew. 

When Joe is in a good mood, he is the most enter- 
taining and humorous mascot in the Coast Guard. As 
a thief and pick-pocket he is without a peer. Every- 
thing he gets goes into his mouth. Joe has cheek 
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pouches like a squirrel, in which he can hold over a 
dollar's worth of small change and the cap of a foun- 
tain pen at the same time! He once got into the store- 
keeper's storeroom with chaotic results. He used the 
typewriter keys for a trampoline and jammed them 
miserably. Pulling all the ribbon out of the typewriter 
was great sport, as was knocking bags of rice off the 
shelves. 

Needless to say, Joe is kept secured on a long leash, 
but things really happen when it parts. Recently, when 
Admiral Perkins was inspecting this ship, Joe’s line 
parted as he lunged at the District Commander. To 
everyone's surprise, the world’s smallest gorilla looked 
as shocked as did the Admiral, at being loose, and im- 
mediately turned and fled the scene! 
much more human than most suppose. 

The KUKUI spent most of 1952 operating in the 
Hawaiian area, her principal missions being to dis- 
establish the loran stations at Niihau Island and East 
Island, French Frigate Shoals, and to establish the sta- 
tion at Tern Island, French Frigate Shoals. Beyond 
a doubt, Tern Island is the most remote loran station 
in the Pacific. It consists of nothing more than a three 
thousand-foot coral landing strip constructed on top 
of a reef. The island gets its name from the hundreds 
of sea gull-like birds who nest there each summer. 

As the KUKUI cruised into the calendar year of 1953 
and the French Frigate Shoals operation neared com- 
pletion, she received orders that were to take her on 
one of her longest continuous junkets in the last few 


You see, Joe is 





years. The ‘‘Mighty K’’ drew the task of transporting 
the material and contractors for ELMOs seven, eight 
and nine (mobile loran stations) to their respective 
sites. When it was learned in the district that the 
KUKUI was to proceed to San Francisco to load cargo 
for the operation, the requests for transfer to the KUKUI 
were more than could be accommodated. The chance 
to visit remote and far away places on a good ship 
stirred the adventurous blood in the men of the 14th 
District. 

March saw the KUKUI off for San Francisco, bright 
lights, fast traffic, and, to us, unbelievably cold weather. 
The heating situation was a constant source of amuse- 
ment and irritation as we proceeded farther and farther 
to the north. To some it was too cold, and to the 
newly arrived it was too warm. The weather around 
the Hawaiian Islands is by far the best and the sea by 
far the fairest on which to sail. This point was im- 
pressed upon us most emphatically when we raised the 
Farallon Islands off of San Francisco. A 100-knot 
norther caught us. Everything came loose. The ship 
had cruised too long in relatively calm seas. The crew 
learned to understand the meaning of securing for sea 
after spending many hours cleaning up the paint locker, 
store-room and sick-bay, not to mention the galley 
and wardroom pantry. 


California never looked better. The crew worked 


hard and loaded all of the cargo in ample time and hit 
the Bay area when liberty was granted as though they 
had broken out of jail. Even Clara, our dog, who has 


Outward bound is the big Kuxur as she says goodbye to Hawaii and heads toward the Philippine Islands with men and materials for 
isolated Loran Stations in that vicinity. The Kuxut is under the command of Commander C. C. Knapp. 
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as little character as Joe has an overabundance, man- 
aged to pull some stateside liberty. She met an ad- 
miring mut from the Alameda Base who is known as 
Stupid. A well-named dog. The meeting was to have 
serious implications by the time we reached Japan. 


Strangely enough, the people who had done most 
of the complaining about Honolulu were the ones most 
eager to leave San Francisco and return to Honolulu 
when ELMOs seven and eight were well secured in the 
holds. They were the ones who became nostalgic and 
talked about how balmy it was in Hawaii, how good 
the beach was going to be, wouldn't it be nice to hear 
some good Hawaiian music and to see a good hula 
dance and attend a luuau feast again. I was glad to 
see the ‘‘Pearl of the Pacific’’ myself. Our stay in Hon- 
olulu was short but pleasant. A week after our arrival 
we were on our way to Batan Island, the location of 
ELMO seven, via Japan. 


Three thousand miles at ten knots, but Japan was 
well worth it. Clara must have liked Japan for she 
celebrated the occasion by giving birth to four squirm- 
ing puppies, much to the delight of her shining star, 
BOSN McKinlock, who was all in favor of pedigree- 
ing the pups. Try the run't name for a sample: 
Suzuki-out-of-Clara-by-Stupid. Somehow the idea 
fell through. While Clara was busy nursing her pups, 
all hands were busy nursing their pent-up desire for 
liberty. Four days later the crew pulled itself together 
for the serious business of proceeding to Batan and hard 
work. For days the conversation centered on the crazy 
Tokyo traffic, honking horns, girls-sans and good deals 
extracted from the merchants on the Ginza. Playing 
tag with typhoon Judy created a new topic of conver- 
s2tion and produced a grey hair or two in the Captain's 
scalp. 


We arrived at Batan at sunrise. Our imaginations 
had created a picture of tropical beauty, but we were 
completely unprepared for the placid, soft splendor of 


Batan. The hills rose steeply out of the ocean and 
managed to roll gently, yet remain rugged. The jade 
green grass that formed a lush carpet over the hiils 
softened the landscape and created a compelling urge 
to roll in the rich, earthy-smetling sea of blades. The 
entire island was dominated by one extinct vo cano 
capped by intensely white cumulus clouds, the perfect 
aerial counterpart to the ascending hills. As the ship 
drew closer, we were able to discern the rustic and 
remote villages, all so alike they looked like ancient 
housing projects. 

Anchorages suiting the operational requirements of 
the KUKUI are few in this area, which condition neces- 
sitated the use of an anchorage on the opposite side 
of the island from the station site. Fortunately, the 
anchorage used was off of the town of Mahatao, which 
had the only landing which could accommodate the 
ship's LCMs when loaded with the transmitting trail- 
ers and equipment for the loran station. 

Batan is in the path of many typhoons. We arrived 
just two days after typhoon Judy had passed so the 
entire unloading was blessed with impeccable weather. 
At each of the stations the landing of the cargo on the 
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beach was contingent upon the weather, especially the 
landing of the large, unwieldy trailer units, which make 
the LCMs extremely unstable. Any but the most 
moderate seas made this evolution impossible. 


Our stay at Batan was the longest of any of the 
islands visited, and by for the most interesting. None 
of us ever got over the sight of the Filipino women 
smoking cigars over a foot long and wearing large grass 
capes that covered their heads, shoulders and backs. 
After a short while on the island, the stone-wheeled 
carts drew scant attention as they rattled by, pulled 
by water buffalo. A few men attended one of the local 
cock fights and had the time of their lives betting on 
the feathered pugs. The official language of the Philip- 
pine Islands is English, but that doesn’t count when 
the cocks start fighting. The padre of the local church 
didn’t think much of the cock fights, nor did he think 
it was good for the people of Batan to exploit the 
vulnerable and rich Americans. It seems that when we 
arrived, beer sold on Batan for only thirty centavos 
a bottle, but the price steadily rose from thirty to 
thirty-five, forty, forty-five, and as much as fifty cen- 
tavos in some of the more mercenary cantinas. After 
church on the following Sunday, the father reprimand- 
ed his people, and the price of beer leveled off at forty 
centavos in most of the establishments. 

Captain Knapp extended an invitation to the Gov- 
ernor and his council to come aboard the KUKUI for 
dinner. They graciously accepted. Governor Abad was 
the embodiment of everything that people admire in 
the genial, warm-hearted Filipinos. It was indeed a 
pleasure to have both the Governor and his assistants 
aboard our ship, and I am sure that the already good 
relations existing between the United States and the 
Republic of the Philippines were strengthened by that 
afternoon in the convivial atmosphere of the ward- 
room. 


Batan was wonderful, but the thought of another 
island beyond the horizon that might harbor undis- 
covered sights made us anxious to depart for the island 
selected for the establishment of ELMO Eight: Panay, 
the little spec of land situated at the northern tip of 
Catanduanes, one of the major islands of the Philip- 
pines. On our course lay a spot called Didicas Rock, 
an active volcano that has emerged from the sea in 
the past year. You may have read about the scientists 
who lost their lives there while investigating it last 
year. It afforded the crew the opportunity to demon- 
strate how much money had been spent in Japan. The 
ship bristled with Japanese binoculars and cameras. 
Didicas Rock is undoubtedly now one of the most 
photographed rocks in the world. 

People often think of the tropics as being monoto- 
nous. You often hear the expression, ‘“When you've 
seen one, you've seen them all.’’ Panay Island was 
ample evidence that this statement is a fallacy. Noth- 
ing could have been more different from the island of 
Batan and still been tropical. The hills were low and 
rolling. The vegetation was almost exclusively coco- 
nut palms, as this area was the center of some of the 
best coconut plantations in the Philippine Islands. 
Very little grass was seen in the untilled areas; rather, 
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The Kuxut is proud of the men who prepare what has been described as the best chow in the Pacific. The responsible galley crew is 
pictured above. Left to right—Carl Pejsa, CS3; Walter Rich, CS2; Henry Hathaway, CSC; Chief Pay Clerk Marten Ashba; Orville Walker, 
CS1; Ralph Boyce, CS3, and Ronald Herron, SN. 


| 





Pictured here is the Kuxut during loading operations at Alameda Training Station, California, prior to a lengthy voyage to many isolated 
stations in the Pacific. Visits to ports on the West Coast of the United Staes are rare experiences for his busy cargo vessel. 
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dense undergrowth thick with vines and exotic plants, 
canopied by large-leafed trees predominated. Further 
inland the jungle became almost impenetrable. The 
flora was not the most striking asset of scenic Panay. 
The bay was the kind that usually exists only in one’s 
imagination. It looked more like a mountain lake, with 
coconut palms replacing the expected pine trees, its 
little islets and coves enhancing the lacustrine appear- 
ance. 


The Port of Bagamanoc, as this bay is called, was 
oily calm during our entire stay. Discharging the cargo 
from the ship was no problem, but getting it on the 
beach was another matter. It was impossible to ap- 
proach the beach fronting the site because of the ex- 
tensive reef formation on the seaward side of the island. 
The landing used was situated across the island from 
the loran station site. Its use entailed cutting a road 
through the island, but here the critical factor was 
getting the cargo onto the beach. Progressively lower 
tides curtailed landing operations during low tide some- 
what. Then the rains came. For three days it rained. 
Miserable, hot, soft rain. The humidity and discom- 
fort soared. The landing area became a virtual quag- 
mire. Men waded about in knee-deep mud. Now and 
then someone would be heard swearing as he tried to 
find the boot that had been sucked off by the grasping 
mud. Most of the vehicles broke down; some repeat- 
edly. Looking back on this part of the job, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the crew managed to get the cargo 
ashore in such a short time in the face of so many 
obstacles, yet we unloaded in several days less than it 
had taken us at Batan. 


With a tired crew, and minus two of Clara’s pups, 
who had been left as mascots with the ELMO-8 per- 
sonnel, the KUKUI departed Port Bagamanoc, her draft 
now considerable shallower, a factor which caused a 
few more grey hairs to appear in Captain Knapp’s 
scalp when we started maneuvering to avoid typhoon 
Kit on the voyage to Guam. 


There is not much one can say about Guam. We 
arrived. We loaded ELMO-9. We shopped. We 
drank. We departed. No regrets; no desire to return. 
A dreary, hot, monotonous place. 


The trip to Angaur, Palau Islands, was unique. 
Truly, the gods of the seas were at peace. The ocean 
was an oily calm. Each and every towering thunder- 
head was mirrored to the most minute detail on the 
glassy surface. Fish and porpoises were quickly detected 
several miles away. Bits of driftwood, coconuts and 
complete tree trunks were always in view, evidence of 
typhoon Kit’s horrendous strength. The old KUKUI, 
whose speed usually averages ten knots in good weath- 
er, sped along at as much as twelve knots during much 
of the trip. The island of Yap was just a blur going 
by at such a tremendous and unaccustomed speed! 


On the trip down to Angaur, Chief Yeoman Fors- 
berg was in his glory. As yeomen go, he is rather un- 
yeomanlike. Before he came aboard the KUKUI he had 
never done any fishing. On the initial trip to French 
Frigate Shoals he caught his first fish one night at 
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anchor and since then his penchant for angling has 
grown at an appalling rate. His collection of fishing 
tackle rivals many established tackle stores. Undoubt- 
edly, Forsberg holds some sort of record for the long- 
est sustained period of trolling. The chief has now 
trolled over Honolulu, to Tokyo, to the Philippines, 
to Guam, to Palau, and home to Honolulu again. 
His average is about one fish per thousand miles, being 
mostly wahoo (ono), dolphin (mahimahi) and tuna 
(ahi). On the trip down to Angaur he did a boom- 
ing business. The climax was dropping a tuna that 
looked as though it weighed several hundred pounds 
just as it was being hoisted to the railing. 


The Palaus were radically different from the Philip- 
pines and Marianas. The mountains looked desolate. 
Many rocks protrude out of the sea like broken fingers 
guarding the entrances to treacherous lagoons and chan- 
nels. Anguar was the last small island of the group, 
being directly across from the island of Pelilieu. Many 
readers will remember these two islands as one of the 
tragic battles of the Pacific in World War II. The 
beaches of Anguar are strewn with broken and rusting 
landing-craft, while farther up can be seen what re- 
mains of American and Japanese tanks, strangely pretty 
in their coats or orange rust. One can’t help but be 
reminded of children’s toys, discarded and already for- 
gotten. Even the breakwater around the small boat 
harbor had combined in its structure the remains of 
tanks. The growth that had already begun to hide 
the crumpled airplanes and tremendous black-topped 
runways was lush and beautiful. The trees are low 
and scrubby, with dense undergrowth. The people 
fitted the island perfectly. They were large, heavy 
Melanesians, with tremendous smiles. It seemed rather 
inconsistent that the people with whom we should 
negotiate for barges for the expeditious discharging of 
our remaining cargo were Japanese. 


There was no anchorage at Angaur; only two moor- 
ing buoys set in one hundred fathoms of water. These 
buoys were approximately one hundred and fifty yards 
from the edge of the reef, which was a rather sheer wall 
of coral dropping away to seventy fathoms of water. 
The natural resource of Angaur is its phosphate mine, 
which mines guano laid down by myraids of birds 
many years ago. In order to ship the phosphate-rich 
guano, the mining company had constructed an over- 
hanging pier with a large flexible pipe for conducting 
the product to the holds of a ship. The ship must first 
secure to the buoys fore and aft, then be warped into 
position, and finally snubbed up against the face of the 
reef directly under the pier. Unfortunately, a large 
Japanese freighter was there when we arrived, prevent- 
ing the use of the buoys for mooring, so that the 
initial phase of unloading was accomplished while un- 
derway. The entire operation lasted only four days. 
The unloading situation was completely the reverse of 
what we had learned to expect at the other two sta- 
tions. Here, the beach conditions were ideal and the 
anchorage intolerable. During the last war a small boat 
harbor had been constructed by erecting a breakwater 
enclosing a small lagoon. The docks were excellent and 
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Pausing in a busy day's activity to oblige a photographer are these junior officers of the Kuxut. Left to right—-Ensign J. M. McCormack, 
Machinist J. P. Magee, Lt. (jg) William R. Lamb, Jr., Ension G. W. Barlow, Chief Quartermaster Matthews, Clara, and Boatswain G. J. McKinlock. 





These four husky lads are performing a typical Coast Guard duty, keeping the decks clean. Left to right—Seamen Bruce Hyne, Erland 
Johnson, Daniel Hershberger and Lonnie Dixon. 
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the road down to the beach within the harbor where 
the LCMs unloaded was quite satisfactory. 


— 

Leaving the third of the four pups which Clara had 
so obligingly provided us with, we set sail for Hono- 
lulu, the commercial island paradise of the Pacific. Four 
thousand miles without sighting land. Day by day the 
winds grew stronger, and with the increasing winds 
the ship's speed diminished steadily until, near the ter- 
mination of the trip, the navigator’s reports finally 
reached an all time low of eight-point-two knots, and 
most of this was up and down! Seventeen days and 
many frayed nerves later, we hailed the island of Oahu. 
Even Joe seemed glad to be back. 

We arrived on August 2. The ship is again fully 
loaded. On the 22nd of August the ““Mighty K”’ will 
again be off for the forward area. This is roughly her 
itinerary: Wake Island, Marshal Islands, Manila, 
Batan, Panay, Guam, Aagnur, maybe Hong Kong, and 
again back to Honolulu. To date the KUKUI has 
cruised approximately 20,000 miles this calendar year, 
which is quite a bit of sailing for any ship. 

To see the world and the beautiful tropical islands 


of the Pacific, get on the waiting list for assignment to ‘Longtime. Joe, the monkey, who has served more than two years 
he KUKUI! “ aboard the Kuxut, appears with his buddies, Lady, most recent 
the KUKUI: acquisition, and Walter Prapolsky, SN, their skipper. 


UNIFORM FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 


and other standard numbers. 
Sample brochure upon request. 
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METCALF BROS. & CO., INC. - 45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Fourteenth In A Series Of Artciles From Wartime History 


SRosert F. SARGENT, Coast Guard Combat Pho- 
tographer, who landed in France with the first boat 
wave to leave the CHASE, relates: ““When H-hour 
finally came I had a mixed feeling of pride and being 
downright scared. When the order ‘lower away’ came, 
everything was quiet, except for the squeaking of the 
davits and the whispered comments of the men. The 
soldiers were quiet. More than anything else they 
dreaded the rough boat ride to the beach. We were 
cold and soaked to the skin even before starting our 
ten-mile trip shoreward, as a choppy sea broke over 
our square bow. As the task force behind us faded 
in the morning light, we looked ahead for our first 
glimpse of France. 

“Battle smoke and dawn light made an eerie sight. 
We passed the control vessel, and almost without 
having us slow down, they sent us into the beach. 
When nearing the shore all we could see was the de- 
serted beach, with one lone LSVP, looking like a coffin 
abandoned and broached on the water’s edge, and a 
tank bogged down in the surf. Smoke hung over 
everything and as the coxswain opened the throttle 
to drive into the beach we saw the enemy-placed ob- 
stacles, a tangled mass of timbers, barbed wire and 
hidden mines. Down the beach we could see the water 
spouts of enemy shells rising in the air close to other 
landing craft, but the beach ahead looked lifeless. We 
were going to be the first to land at this spot. We 
wondered if they were waiting for us. 

“My eyes were glued to the boat coming in next 
to ours, and on the water in between, boiling with 
bullets from hidden shore emplacements, like a mud 
puddle in a hailstorm. It seemed impossible that we 
could make it without being riddled. As I watched 
the next boat, it suddenly burst into flames and smoke, 
a white foglike smoke, and it tilted crazily as soldiers 
crowded to one side to get away from the flames. Evi- 
dently a bullet had set off a soldier’s hand grenade. 
The flaming boat would surely swamp, I thought, 
but with a final burst of speed, he kept plowing ahead, 
and both boats drove as close to the water’s edge as 
underwater obstacles would permit. We were in! The 
ramp went down and our infantrymen jumped off into 
chest- deep water to wade ashore, shooting as they 
went. But some went down, never to rise again. 

“By this time we were racing in reverse to get off 
as fast as we could. Close by, a shell from a German 
.88 landed, then another, and a third closer by. They 
had our range but we just sneaked out from under 
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each explosion. Again I looked at the boat which had 
gone into the beach ablaze. In a display of remark- 
able seamanship and cool headedness, the boat crew 
had brought the fire under control and were backing 
jerkily and slowly away from shore. All the boats 
in our wave retracted safely and we headed back to our 
transport, trailed for the first 1,000 yards by bursting 
artillery shells dropping off our stern.”’ 


ACCOUNT OF EMIL A. BACHSCHMIDT 


In the initial assault off one western beach in the 
Cherbourg-LeHavre area, Emil H. Bachschmidt, Coast 
Guard Landing Boat Engineer attached to the CHASE, 
had three vessels shot out from under him by hidden 
enemy machinegun nests, after landing two cargoes 
of troops safely. ‘“The moment we dropped our ramp, 
rapid machinegun fire opened up, spraying bullets all 
around us, but all of my soldiers got onto the beach 
safely,’’ he related. ‘“‘Close to the water, I saw many 
infantrymen who weren’t so fortunate. We wasted 
no time backing off the beach. We were mighty lucky, 
for a German .88 landed in the water a few yards away. 


“We returned to the line of departure and there got 
orders from a control vessel to stand by in case it be- 
came too hot on the beach for incoming LCI’s to land. 
We felt pretty safe lying there beyond machinegun 
range, until we saw two British landing craft get direct 
hits by .88’s. One of them blew up in a great gust of 
flame. The other one was luckier, and we picked up a 
few survivors. By now, the beach was blazing with 
gunfire, and the soldiers were stopped cold for the 
moment. We were told that we would have to make 
another trip in with men from a Coast Buard-manned 
LCI. I really dreaded the thought of facing those 
machineguns again. 


“This time we were able to dodge around the un- 
der-water obstacles that lined the shoreline and we 
beached the troops on dry land. Again they cut loose 
on us, but this time they hit home. Bullets sprayed 
into the stern of my boat as I was getting ready to 
back off. Then my engine conked out, and there was 
such a pile of gravel on our ramp that I couldn’t raise 
it. I worked for about a half hour trying to get the 
engine going, but finally had to abandon my craft be- 
cause by this time it was swamped. I waded ashore 
and flopped flat on the beach with some soldiers. I 
wanted someone to talk to and, besides, I was exhaust- 
ed. After about a half hour I decided it was time for 
me to find some way to get back to my transport. 
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“T saw an LCT on the beach still loaded with trucks 
and | thought J might ride out on it. When I reached 
this craft I realized why it was still loaded. There 
were no signs of life aboard. Every soldier but two 
had been mowed down. I climbed into a hatch and 


lit up a cigarette, thinking at least I was in a relatively 
safe spot. I soon saw that I was wrong, as shrapnel 
began to snap around me, sounding like someone 
throwing pebbles against steel plating. The defenders 
were obviously trying to destroy these vehicles. 


“T ran ashore again to join the soldiers who were 
literally hanging on to the beachhead by their finger 
nails. I must have stayed there for two hours before 
another boat landed. Finally, an LCT came in about 
1,000 yards away. I jumped up and headed for it. 
I must have flopped down ten times before I reached 
the craft, partly because I was afraid of being hit and 
partiy because my legs wouldn’t hold me up. The 
last soldier was running off the ramp of this craft as 
I climbed aboard, relieved that at last I had found a 
boat still operating. I was tired and soaked to the skin. 


‘“‘No sooner had we started to back off the beach 


when we heard a terrific explosion and the craft took 
a sudden list to starboard and began to sink. We had 
hit an under-water mine, which blew a hole through 
its side. We quickly saw it was no use trying to sal 
vage the boat because it already was filled with water 
and the Germans had our range. I helped the crew 
destroy maps and other confidential material, jumped 
into the water and swam ashore. My nerves were just 
about shot after having three crafts shot out from under 
me in three tries I didn’t much care what happened 
to me then, but, fortunately, the destroyers had moved 
and quickly silenced those miserable pillboxes. ‘These 
‘cans’ saved the day just as they did at Sicily and 
Salerno. 

“But this time, it must have been nearly four in the 
afternoon, wave after wave of LCI’s came in, and | 
knew at last that I would get a ride back. The nearest 
ship was a Coast Guard LCI operating in our assault 
group, and the skipper told me he could take me to 
the transport area. The ride back to my ship was the 
grimmest part of the day: my companions were all 
wounded men, who didn't get beyond 100 yards from 
the water's edge.” 


This picture of troops disembarking from a Coast Guard landing cri.t on “D’ Day on the shores of Normandy has been called one of 
the greatest pictures to come out of World War II. In the dim back jround can be seen obstacles erected by the Nazis in the hope that 
landing craft would make their approach at hgh tide and run afoul of these obstructions. 
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HERE LIVED in the city of Marseilles long, 
long ago, an old shoemaker, loved and hon- 
ored by his neighbors, who affectionately 

“t called him ‘‘Father Martin.’ One Christmas 

12S} Eve as he sat alone in his little shop, reading 

of the visit of the Wise Men to the Infant 

Jesus, and of the gifts they brought, he said to himself: 
“If tomorrow were the first Christmas, and if Jesus 

were to be born in Marseilles this night, | know what 

I would give Him!"’ He rose and took from a shelf 

two shiny shoes of softest snow-white leather, with 

bright silver buckles. “‘I would give Him these. my 
finest work. . . . How pleased His mother would be! 











This beautiful Christmas tableau was an impressive part of an 
annual children’s Christmas party sponsored by the Coast Guard 
Yard, Curtis Bay, Md. Pictured in the role of the Virgin Mary is 
Virginia Oren, 17-year-old daughter of Commander John B. Oren. 
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The Chaplain’s Page 


“Come to Me All who are burdened and heavy 


laden and I will give you rest.” 


.. But I’m a foolish old man,” he thought, smiling. 
‘The Master has no need of my poor gifts.” 

Replacing the shoes he blew out the candle and re- 
tired to rest. Hardly had he closed his eyes, it seemed, 
when he heard a voice call his name, ‘‘Martin.’’ In- 
tuitively he felt aware of the identity of the speaker: 
“Martin, you have longed to see me. Tomorrow I 
shall pass by your window. If you see me and bid 
me enter, I shall be your guest and sit at your table.” 

He did not sleep that night for joy. Before it was 
yet dawn he rose and swept and tidied up his little 
shop. Fresh sand he spread upon the floor, and green 
boughs of fir he wreathed along the rafters. On the 
spotless, linen-covered table he placed a loaf of white 
bread, a jar of honey, a pitcher of milk, and over the 
fire he hung a pot of coffee. 

When all was in readiness he took up his vigil at 
the window. 

Presently he saw an old street-sweeper pass by, blow- 
ing upon his thin, gnarled hands to warm them. ‘‘Poor 
fellow, he must be half frozen,’ thought Martin. 
Opening the door he called out to him, “Come in, my 
friend, and warm, and drink a cup of hot coffee."’ And 
the man gratefully accepted the invitation. 

An hour passed, and Martin saw a young, miserably 
clothed woman, carrying a baby. She paused wearily 
to rest in the shelter of his doorway. The heart of 
the old cobbler was touched. Quickly he flung open 
the door. ‘“‘Come in and warm while you rest,”’ he 
said to her. ““You do not look well,’’ he remarked. 

“I am going to the hospital. I hope they will take 
me in, and my baby boy,”’ she explained. ‘‘My hus- 
band is at sea, and I am ill, without a sou.” 
~ “Poor child!’’ cried the old man. ‘‘You must eat 
something while you are getting warm. No? Then 
let me give a cup of milk to the little one. ... Ah! what 
a bright, pretty little fellow he is! ... Why, you have 
put no shoes on him!” 

“‘T have no shoes for him,’ sighed the mother. 

“Then he shall have this lovely pair I finished yes- 
terday.’’ And Martin took down from the shelf the 
soft little snow-white shoes he had looked at the eve- 
ning before, and slipped them on the child's feet. They 
fitted perfectly. And shortly the poor young mother 
went on her way, tearful with gratitude, and Martin 
resumed his post at the window. 

Hour after hour went by. And although many peo- 
ple passed his window, and many needy souls shared 
the hospitality of the old cobbler, the expected guest 
did not appear. 

“It was only a dream,’ he sighed, with a heavy 
heart. ‘I did hope and believe, but He has not come.” 

Suddenly, so it seemed to his weary eyes, the room 
was flooded with a glorious light. And to the cobbler’s 
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astonished vision there appeared before him, one by 
one, the poor street-sweeper, the sick mother and her 
baby, and all the people whom he had aided during 
the day. And each smiled at him and said: “Have you 
not seen me? Did I not sit at your table?’’ — and 
vanished! 

Then softly out of the silence he heard again the 
gentle voice, repeating old, familiar words: 


Guristmas on a weather cutter on patrol in 
any ocean is a rather empty day, whether in the 
Atlantic or Pacific. Thoughts are of home and 
families and loved ones. Church services are 
held, not in churches or homes, but in the hearts 
of the individual. The mortal side of Christmas 
is celebrated with the traditional turkey dinner 
served up by a competent galley crew. Festivity 


arrangements on board are limited but songs are 
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‘Whosoever shall receive one such little child in my 
name, receiveth me.” 

“For I was an hungered and you gave me meat: I 
was thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger 
and ye took me in.” 

‘Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 
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Coast Guard Christmas Afloat 


sung, games played and after the evening meal, 
Santa Claus comes aboard from his Jetisled. He 
presents each member of the crew with expensive 
and useful gifts, such as water pistols, paper hats, 
After Santa 
Claus’ departure, the evening movie is shown and, 


toy bugles and Chinese puzzles. 


after that. all hands are left to their own thoughts 
and memories. Blue water replaces snow, and a 
warm ocean breeze replaces, the wintry blasts 
usually associated with Christmas, but our tree 


is gaily decorated and it 1s Christmas in our hearts. 
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Here's How BASABO Business Forms Salesmen 
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urn Time-Saving Ideas Into Profitable Business! 


Basazo BUSINESS FORMS are far more than just 
paper and ink. They are ideas — ideas in good design- 
ing which save time, and consequently save money for 
Basabo customers. 


For example, the cleaner’s tag shown here is some- 
thing new which has been designed especially for laun- 
dries and dry cleaners. This form combines a sales 
check with a new time-saving idea for the cleaner. Here 
we see a four-part Handyset form with carbons pre- 
inserted ready for immediate writing. The first copy 
is the store’s copy. The second copy is the customer’s 
copy. The third copy is the office copy. And now comes 
a real surprise in the way of a time-saver! The fourth 
copy provides identification vouchers to be attached to 
garments as they go through the process of cleaning 
or washing. This copy is printed on a special tag 
known as cleaner’s tag — a tag which will hold up 
in laundry water or in cleaning fluid. Vouchers (as 
many as are needed for the garments covered by the 
sales check) are attached — one for each garment. Each 
identification voucher bears the same number as the 
sales slip covering the transaction — a number printed 
with an ink which keeps the number legible even after 
it has gone through the cleaning process with the gar- 
ment cleaned. When laundry or cleaning is completed, 
it is a simple matter for the store to match the proper 
garment to the sales check. 


ANOTHER time-saving form, which reflects good 
ideas in design, is a restaurant check — a combined 
menu and order form. Here, the guest reads this minia- 
ture menu, writes his own order merely by filling in 
the quantity desired. Drinks, foods, deserts, etc., are 
well organized so that when orders go to the kitchen, 
they are easily put together. While this form is ideal 
for restaurants which have a standard menu from day 
to day, other guest checks made by Basabo promote 
the easy handling of orders because appetizers, meats, 
vegetables, deserts, beverages, etc., are grouped so that 
they may easily be spotted in the kitchen. 


TELEVISION repair shops have found that they 
can speed work along with the help of a television 
service report form, illustrated in this article. Pre-inter- 
leaved with carbon, and ready for writing, this Handy- 
set saves time in several ways. Necessary notes — cus- 
tomer’s name, address, nature of complaint, etc., are 





3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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made without delay. The story of the customer’s com- 
plaint might easily be of great help to the service tech- 
nician, who will work on the set. Then, too, the form 
serves as a guide for the service man, reminding him 
of the shop’s routine which has been set up to catch 
minor faults in the set before major work begins. In 
most cases, it is reported, the majority of the customer's 
troubles are cleared up during this routine minor serv- 
ice check-up, and technicians save valuable hours by 
following the routine. This form also serves as a sales 
check with provisions for listing parts used (which 
are usually subject to tax). Then the form gives a 
detailed breakdown on the charges for labor and other 
services. 


These are but three time savers which The Balti- 
more Salesbook Company produces for the modern 
business world. There are many thousands of other 
forms designed for efficiency in modern business. Each 
form is a time-saver — a form designed to save our 
customers time and money. 


Selling ideas that save time and money is a profitable 
business for hundreds of our sales representatives 
throughout the country. Perhaps you, too, would like 
a career in this interesting business. If you believe that 
you would like to enter such a profitable and important 
business after you return to civilian life, we invite you 
to write us, telling us a bit about yourself —- where 
you might want to sell, when you expect to go back 
into civilian life, and any interesting bits of background 
which you feel would serve you in this business. 
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SHIPMATE DEPT. 


(Continued from Page 6) 





BENJAMIN TALLERICO, CS3, L/S 
WAL 521, CG Base, Boston, Mass. (3rd 
or 9th District) 

JOHN A. WHITEBROOK, SN, 
NAUGATUCK, Port Angeles, Wash 
or 12th District) 

W. H. SIMENDINGER, CS2, CG P.S.U., 
Box 4531, Berkley Sta., Norfolk 6, Va. 
(3rd District or Baltimore) 

DAVID DEHOS, SN, CGC LINDEN, Ports- 
mouth, Va. (Shore Sta. on Lake Mich.) 


CGC 
(11th 


FRANCIS X. BALLES, CS3(P), Shinne- 
cock L/B Sta., Hampton Bay, Long Is- 
land, New York (Ship in Portland, 
Maine) 


JAMES O. KOLKA, QM3, CGC 
CG Base, Gov't Island, Alameda, 
(8th District or East Coast) 

VERNON R. PENBERTHY, SN, CGC 
BLACKTHORN, Box 270, Mobile, Ala 
(2nd or 9th District) 

JAMES H. WHITMORE, 
AGASS.Z, Morehead City, 
or 9th District) 

W. S. BRINSON, BM2, CG Yard. Curtis 
Bay, Md. (1st District) 

J. W. CAREY, GM3, CGC WACHUSETT, 
c/o Pier 70, Seattle, Wash. (Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 7th, 8th, 9th or 11th District) 

JULIUS TAYLOR, ENC, CGC BLUE- 
BELL, Vancouver, Wash. (East Coast 
or the Lakes) 


FINCH, 
Calif 


EN3, 
Ss 


Co 
(2nd 


Zein mY \ 4 10), | Ae) 


YOUR AUTOMOBILE ‘Htaauce 






Specialized Automobile Financing for Service Personnel 


Available to Commissioned Officers 


—and Top Three Non-Commissioned Grades 


@ SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 








JOSEPH W. DODD, RD3, CGC MEN- 
DOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (3rd, 7th, 
8th District or in Norfolk, Va.) 


SALVATORE CALIDONNA, EN1, CGC 
AURORA, Savannah, Ga. (11th District) 


GEORGE L. FRANCIS, CS1, Chicago 
L/B Sta., Ft. of Randolph St., Chicago, 
1, Ill. (1st District) 


H. K. WHITE, SN, and R. L. WOOD, 














| Assistance to Officer Personnel. 


For 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
113 No. St. Asaph Street 
AUGUSTA, GA., 
Marion Bldg., 739 Broad St. 
BETHESDA, MD. 
4650 East West Hy. 








Special Financing 
Service 


TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
and WARRANT OFFICERS 


Army — Navy — Marine Corps — Coast Guard — Air Forces — 
Public Health Service by an Organization Founded in Nineteen 
Hundred and Twenty-four for the Purpose of Rendering Financial 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 


| FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORPORATION | 
and Affilliates | 


Washington , D. C. 





Information Contact the Office Nearest You 


COLUMBUS, GA., 
3257 Victory Drive 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
1410 Kapiolani Blvd. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF., 
110 W. Ocean Blvd. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., 
606 S. 4th Street 
PANAMA CITY, R. P., 
Ave. Nacional No. 29 
WARRINGTON, FLA., 
31 Navy Blvd. 





STATESIDE AND OVERSEAS INSURANCE 
LIFE PROTECTION AVAILABLE 


FINANCE WITH GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. 
1401 W. LANCASTER e 


Dependable Automobile Financing Since 1921 








TT 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CABLE ADDRESS GEFC 


R.A., both of Point Borrita L/S, Box 
277, Sausalito, Calif. (East Coast or 9th 
District) 

DAN F. RICE, SN, and MELVIN PRICE, 
SN, both of CGC SALVIA, Box 270, 
Mobile, Ala. (9th, 11th or 12th District) 


JACKIE C. SCHMIDT, BM3, PS.U., 
Ellis Island, New York. (8th, 11th, 
DANIEL W. DEWEY. BMLC, Oswego 
12th or 13th District) 
L/B Sta., Oswego, New York. (1st Dis- 
trict) 

RICHARD BODNER, RM3, CGC DUANE, 
Boston, Mass. (3rd District) 

AMBROSE PECHACEK, BMI, CG- 
83387, Port Isabel, Texas. (3rd Dis- 
trict) 

EMMETT G. CARNEY, SN, and BOB 
VAN PELT, SN, both of CGC CAMP- 
BELL, St. George. Staten Island, N. Y. 
(2nd, 9th District or Great Lakes area) 

FRANCIS KENT DAILEY, FN, CGC 
NORTHWIND, c/o F.P.O., Seattle, Wash. 
(Middle Atlantic States) 

LEONARD STYS, SNCS; DEUN 
BLECHRIE, SA, and W. L. GIBSON, 
SNCS, all of CGC FINCH, c/o F.P.O. 
San Francisco, Calif. (1st, 2nd, 3rd or 
9th District) 

ROLAND G. MILLER, EM2, Port Se- 
curity Unit, 930 E. Monument St., Bal- 
timore, Md. (2nd. 7th, 8th or 9th Dis- 
trict) 

EDWARD G. SANDER, III, DC3, CGC 
SUMAC, Old Custom House, St. Louis 
1, Mo. (Any C. G. Unit except 2nd Dis- 
trict) 

CHARLES LANGFORD, DC3, Port Se- 
curity Unit, 930 E. Monument St., Bal- 
timore, Md. (9th District or Buffalo, 


N. x) 

JOSEPH A. EGGLER, FN(EN), Port 
Security Unit, Ellis Island, N. Y. (5th 
District) 


A. J. CODEKAS, FNDC, Pier 70, Seattle, 
Wash. (11th or 12th District) 
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safeguards every 
component part of 
your ignition system 


From Lindbergh’s history-making flight 
to today’s record breaking jets, Bendix 
ignition equipment has played a spec- 
tacular part in aviation progress. 
While Bendix reputation in ignition has 
been spotlighted by scores of important 
engineering firsts, the industry's wide 
acceptance of Bendix ignition equipment 
has been built largely on the solid 
foundation of product excellence in 
every component part. 
Just as a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, dependable ignition is the 
result of components designed and 
manufactured for unfailing efficiency. 
That’s why it pays to insist on Bendix 
ignition components for every part of 
your ignition system. Whether your 
requirement is for a better electrical 
connector, a complete new ignition 
system, or the famous Bendix Ignition 
Analyzer, you can be sure of quality 
verformance when the good name of 
Jendix safeguards the reputation of 
every individual ignition product. 
Why not consult our sales department 
for details? 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, 
turbo-jet engines and rocket motors . . . ignition 
analyzers... radio shielding harness and noise filters 
--. Switches... booster coils... electrical connectors. 


i) 


uve avez gay SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK od 


‘ ; eer Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
LOW TENSION IGNITION SYSTEM ‘ oe 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL CONNECTOR : FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenve, 
: Burbank, California ¢ Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan © Brouwer Building, 176 
W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin « 582 Market 
Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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There's quite a legend about the 


man on the flying trapeze who 
caught his wife in the act. 
A comely co-ed met her aunt 


downtown Saturday night and was 
given the aunt’s pay check to take 
home. On the way home she was 
held up. 

“Help! Help! I’ve been robbed!” 
she cried. ‘““‘Someone has taken my 
aunt's pay!” 

A policeman quieted her. “‘Cut 
out the pig Latin and tell me what 
happened,” he said. 

ae 

Grandpappy Morgan, a grizzled 
old veteran of Crabtown, had wan- 
dered off into the woods and failed 
to return to young 
Epaminondas was sent to look for 
him. He found him standing in 
some bushes. 

‘Gettin’ dark,”’ the tot ventured. 

“rep. 

‘‘Suppertime, Grandpap.’’ 

“Yep.” 

‘Ain't ye hongry?”’ 

Te. 

“Well, air ye comin’ home?” 

“Nope.” 

“Why ain't ye?’ 

“Standin’ in a b/ar 


k * 2 


supper, so 


trap.” 


Hollywood story: “The wife 
rushed into her house screaming to 
her husband: “‘Darling, come quick; 
your kids and my kids are beating 
up our kids.” 

> * 2 

“What is your son studying in 
college?”’ 

“Languages.” 

“Languages? I thought he was 
studying medicine.”’ 

“Well, I got the bill that said: 
“Twenty dollars for French, fifty 
dollars for Spanish, and two hun- 
dred dollars for Scotch’.” 
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Doin’ 
night?” 
“Nope.” 
“Kin I use your soap?”’ 
k ok 


on Saturday 


anything 


While Homer was home from 
college his mother insisted on un- 
packing his trunk. While engaged 
in this pastime, she took out a coat 
with a pawnshop tag on it. 

“Homer, what's this tag for?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, I went to a dance and 
checked my coat,’ replied Homer. 

Presently his mother hauled out 
a pair of trousers with the same tag 
on it. 

“Homer,” she demanded, ‘“‘just 
what kind of dance was that?”’ 

+ *« * 
I think that I shall never see 
A gal refuse a meal that’s free, 
A gal with hungry eyes not fixed 
Upon a drink that’s being mixed. 
But gals are loved by guys like me 


‘Cause I don’t like to kiss a tree. 
* * * 


Sam surprised his sweetie with 
a girdle for her birthday.”’ 

“What's his idea in giving her a 
girdle?” 

‘He said it was economy to keep 
her tight for the summer on only 
$5.98.” 

* ok x 

Waiter: “Pardon me, 
your husband just slid 
table.” 

Lady: “Sh-h-! That wasn’t my 
husband. My husband just came in 
the door.”’ 


lady, but 
under the 





ROSEBANK 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H. SCHNURR, Prop. 
139 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
We solicit the Long Distance Moving, 
Crating and Storage of the Household 
Effects of Coast Guard Personnel. 

“NOT THE OLDEST, 
NOT THE LARGEST, 
JUST THE BEST” 














Recruit: 
filthy ?”’ 
Chief: 


“How can you talk so 


“T have Trench-mouth!”’ 
. = «i 
A nudist is a guy with less pocket 
space than a sailor. 
* * x 


The bus driver charged the lady 
full fare for her son. He had on long 
pants. At the next corner a small 
boy only paid half fare. He had on 
short pants. Then a colored girl 
got on and didn’t pay anything. 
She had a transfer. 

oe 


Then there was the story about 
the wife who caught up with her 
husband in a bar, sampled his high- 
ball and demanded, ‘“‘How can you 
drink that horrible stuff?" 

““See?’’ he replied, ‘‘and all the 
time you thought I was out having 
fun.” 

ss «* 

Mike: ‘‘Was Jim’s wedding real- 
ly such a swell affair?” 

Ike: “‘Positively! Why they even 
used Puffed Rice.”’ 


* * * 


A sheriff levied household furni- 
ture as follows: 

One dining room table. 

One mahogany side-board. 

Six dining room chairs. 

One decanter whiskey, full. 

A few minutes later he struck out 
the word “‘full’’ and added: 

One revolving doormat. 

+. * 

Some tourists at a hotel in a small 
Italian town were looking through 
the menu when a polite waiter came 
to their assistance. 

“The ham is not, and the chicken 
never was,” he explained. ‘‘So will 
you have your eggs tight or loose?”’ 

* oO Ox 

When the only-child daughter 
got married, the mother tearfully 
consoled her husband. ‘We've lost 
a daughter, Henry, but we've gained 
a son.” 

‘“‘Humph,” grunted the bride’s 
father. “‘I hoped you were going to 
say we'd gained a bathroom, settee 
on the front porch, and a telephone.” 

ok * * 
He took her gently in his arms 

And pressed her to his breast; 
The lovely color left her face 

And lodged on his full dress. 
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Wa DD The Al Wan? 


GRANDPA 





FATHER MOTHER BROTHER SISTER 





CIGARETTES 


America’s most popular 
cigarette is gaily cartoned for 
Christmas. Built-in greeting 
card — no wrapping 
necessary. Here's flavor, 
mildness — pure 
pleasure! 


PRINCE 


ALBERT 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


America’s most popular smoking 
tobacco comes in a bright Christmas 
box — greeting space on top. 
The 1-Ib. tin is perfect 
for pipe smokers — or 
roll-your-owners. 


CAVALIER 


CIGARETTES 


The fast-growing king-size 
cigarette that 8 out of 10 smokers 
find milder — festively cartoned for 
your friends who prefer a “‘long’’ 

smoke. Your card's on the 

carton — the carton’s 
ready to give! 





